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INTRODUCTION 

During the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St Louis in 1904 
I made a careful study of the native music in the Philippine section, 
receiving in my work the cordial encouragement and cooperation of 
Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, ethnologist in charge of the exhibit. For 
many years I have been a student of Indian music and expected to 
find some similarity between the music of the two races, but a few 
hours among the Filipinos showed that their music belongs to a 
period of development more primitive than that of the American 
Indian, and that it lies very near the beginning of musical expression. 

My first inquiry was for the music of primitive worship, but at 
that time no trace of this had been found among either the Negritos 
or the Igorot, while the Moros, being Mohammedan, had passed 
the primitive religious state. I believe that continued study would 
have discovered religious music among these people, but my time 
was limited and I was unable to make the investigation. 

Another phase of primitive music which I did not hear was the 
industrial music. I was told that in the Islands both the Negritos 
and the Igorot sing as they plant the rice, but this music was not 
available for study at St Louis. 

For these reasons the very important subjects of religious and 
industrial music are not considered in this paper either directly or in 
their bearing on general musical development, but I believe that 
the music which I heard and analyzed is characteristic of a period 
of development preceding that of worship or of toil. 
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During my stay at St Louis I collected observational data from 
which I have formed certain hypotheses concerning the origin and 
development of music, and I take the liberty of summarizing the 
data and stating these hypotheses at the beginning of my paper in 
order that the method of grouping the facts in the paper itself may 
be the more apparent. 

Four villages were closely studied : the Negrito, the Igorot, the 
Samal Moro, and the Lanao Moro, these being the most primitive 
tribes, and entirely distinct in culture and customs. In the last 
three named I found vocal and instrumental music cultivated as 
separate arts, the songs being without accompaniment, while in the 
Negrito village the rhythm of one of the songs was marked by hand- 
clapping and a hiss as well as by a stroke on a gong ; the former 
being, of course, a more rudimentary accompaniment than the gong 
because it is a more direct physical response to the rhythmic physi- 
cal impulse. 

I found but two forms of melody-producing instruments in use, 
the others being percussion instruments which were used in pro- 
ducing a variety of rhythms. 

With one exception the songs which I heard were improvised in 
both words and melody. This was my conclusion from close ob- 
servation which later was confirmed by an interpreter. Prominent 
among these improvised songs were those of love and of grief, 
which formed an interesting subject for study as they were without 
rhythm in the usual sense of the term. The expression of any liv- 
ing thought contains a certain rhythm, whether that expression be 
in a free poetic form or in esthetic prose, yet it is often impossible 
to measure that rhythm by any metrical unit. It is a vibration 
which we feel but cannot analyze. We seem to realize that its unit 
is too large for us to grasp. Such was the rhythm of the Moro 
love songs and the Negrito dirge. 

There is undeniably a phase of primitive music in which the idea 
to be expressed is so simple and the mental and physical states are 
so perfectly balanced that the musical expression of the idea takes 
the simple rhythm of the physical organism. This phase was promi- 
nent in the Philippine villages ; but it was my privilege to hear also 
the songs which arose from primitive emotions, and the rhythm of 
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these was as free and unrestrained as the elemental natures from 
which they sprang. 

In the Philippine villages I found four forms or musical expres- 
sion, which I have arranged in what seems to me the probable order 
of development, though this must remain a matter of speculation : 
Ist, instrumental music ; 2d, unaccompanied, improvised song ; 3d, 
accompanied, improvised song; 4th, a repeated melody with instru- 
mental accompaniment. 

first. Assuming a state ot content to be the primary condition 
of humanity —a content without ambition, struggle, or aspiration 
— the regular banging upon something that resounds is a natural 
expression of the physical organism. When this state of content 
changes to excitement the banging becomes more emphatic and the 
rhythmic unit is developed by a stronger accent upon alternate 
beats, expressing the physical agitation. When the mental element 
becomes a factor the rhythm used is triple as well as double, while 
in his ‘‘ mystery songs,” with their groping toward the supernatural, 
the American Indian uses rhythms of 5 or 7, often alternating these 
with measures of 2, 3,or 4counts. All this indicates that primitive 
rhythm is a means of expression, being directly affected by the idea 
in the mind of the performer. 


Second. Next in order I have placed the unaccompanied impro- 
vised song, believing that the release of the voice as a means of ex- 
pression comes first through emotional impetus. A child gives 
vocal expression to its emotions before it develops the faculty of 
speech. In Lord Monboddo’s Origin of Language (vol. 1, p. 469) 
Dr Blacklock says: 


The first language among men was music: before our ideas were ex- 
pressed by articulate sounds they were communicated by tones varied 
according to different degrees of gravity and acuteness. 


From my own study and observation I believe that the begin- 
ning of vocal music isa call or cry, and that when this is con- 
sciously prolonged, repeated, and elaborated because it is found a 
satisfactory means of expression, the art of vocal music is born. I 
am strongly inclined to the opinion that vocal music originates in 
the love call, and that its second phase is the cry of the second 
emotion — grief. After these would come the instinctive search 
for a supernatural cause, with the introduction of the religious ele- 
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ment. Driven from the Eden-state of happiness, there follows the 
life of toil, in which the rhythm of labor tends to develop the 
rhythm of musical expression, while the supplicating of mysterious 
Forces, with their personification and propitiation, tends to deepen 
the emotional element. From this point the musical develop- 
ment is largely molded by the religious element, the influence of 
which can scarcely be overestimated. 

Third. The accompanied improvised song must of course contain 
a unit of rhythm since it conforms to a rhythmic accompaniment. 
Our opinion as to whether the rhythmic song precedes or follows 
the emotional expression must depend on whether we believe the 
free use of the voice arises first from physical or from emotional 
impulse. It seems natural to suppose however that the emotions 
would be the first expression of primitive natures. In either case 
it is evident that the rhythm of the song is determined by the idea 
in the mind of the singer. The Filipinos told me that in their ac- 
companied improvised songs they converse on everyday matters, 
indicating that melody is, to them, a natural means of expression. 
It is easy to understand how a conventional rhythm can be organ- 
ized from a free rhythm, but less easy for me to believe that the 
impassioned cadences of the emotional songs could be evolved in 
a people of such rudimentary culture and effort, from a set rhythmic 
form. Such passionate rhythm must always be spontaneous. The 
white race has well-nigh lost the ability to produce it, and it would 
be doubly difficult to primitive natures that were accustomed first 
to singing in regular rhythm. For these reasons I believe that the 
song without rhythmic unit precedes in point of development the 
song in regular rhythm. 

Fourth. The ability to mentally retain a melody and to repeat it 
at will is a much higher acquirement than the original production 
of a melody. When the melody can be voluntarily repeated, with 
instrumental accompaniment, it is readily elaborated, and musical 
progress begins to assume tangible form. 


THE Necriro Music 


In describing the music of the Philippine villages, the first con- 
sidered will be that of the Negritos, one of the most primitive tribes 
in the Islands. Here is to be found the music of a people in whom 
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the human seems absolutely blended with the animal life. Their 
first impulse when attacked is to run away or to hide; they hunt 
with bow and arrow, and use a knife only in cutting up game; the 
pet monkey is their only domesticated animal; they draw them- 
selves up by their arms like monkeys, and the lines of their bodies, 
especially in dancing, suggest the pictures of fauns and satyrs by 
which the ancients expressed their idea of a semi-human race. As 
previously stated, no form of worship had been found among them. 
All these facts are very important in studying their musical develop- 
ment. 

The gentleman in charge of the village had been with the natives 
several years in the Islands and was familiar with their customs. 
I received much assistance from him and from a young Negrito who 
spoke English brokenly. They told me that the Negritos have 
three songs, the Amba, the Uso, and the Undas, the first being an 
expression of general happiness, the second a love song, and the 
third a funeral song. They are invariably named in this order, 
and reflect the life of the primitive people. Here are expressed 
the primary emotions, which form the basis of all music not 
religious. 

The only repeated melody which I found in the four Philippine 
villages was the Amba of the Negritos, both the words and the 
music of the Uso and the Undas being improvised. The Negritos 
are naturally a gentle people. Their native mountains provide 
them with the necessaries of life, and their ‘‘ song of happiness ,’’ by 
much repetition and a little reaching out after new requirements, has 
become crystalized into a remembered melody, but the emotions of 
love and sorrow are still too wild and uncontrolled to follow twice 


the same melodic path in their vocal expression. 
This is the music of the Azuéa : 


When sung in this form the intonation was correct, the tone pure 
and sweet. Soon they began to vary the melody by introducing 
ornamentation, and in multiplying these embellishments the correct- 
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ness of intonation was lost, so that at the close of the song they 
were singing very much ‘out of tune.” The following memo- 
randum indicates the changes introduced : 


This was sung frequently every day, the time being marked by 
striking copper gongs and by a sharp clapping of the hands, the 
singers dancing as they sang. I was told that the music of the 
Amba is always the same but that the words are impromptu and 
concern the interest of the hour. The young Negrito said : 


In Amba we say ‘‘ we very glad on this day,’’ one man he say ‘‘ I 
very glad on this day,’’ everybody say ‘‘ we all glad on this day.’’ 
Sometimes we sing it for wedding. Maybe sing what we do all day, or 
we sing ‘‘ how funny that fat American looks sitting in corner of theater.’’ 
In Améa we sing all about people who come to look at dances. 


The Uso is primarily a courting song sung by a man and a 
woman alternately, but it is used on any holiday and may be sung 
by any number of people, the subject of the song remaining the 
same. I was told that a man and a woman sometimes reviewed 
the story of their own courtship by means of this song, which 
always took the form of a musical conversation. The identity of 
the song seemed to consist in this conversational form, in the sub- 
ject-matter, and in the peculiar accompaniment which was always the 
same, the melody, as previously stated, being improvised. As usu- 
ally presented the Uso was given by four women accompanied by 
two players on the gongs, who marked the time with four beats 
to the measure; all four of the dancers marked the time with a 
handclap on the Ist and 3d counts of the measure; two of the 
dancers sang alternately and the other two gave a sharp hiss on the 
2d and 4th counts, occasionally varying it by a sharp da in- 
stead of s-s. At frequent intervals those who were singing the 
musical conversation exchanged parts with those who were giving 
the vocal accompaniment, without interrupting the movement of 
the dance. 


— 
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This is the memorandum of the accompaniment to the Uso, x 
indicating a handclap : 


#|x S-S X s-s | x SS X s-s | x SS X $-§ | &. 


A decided emphasis was given the first of each measure. 
The following is a memorandum of the music of the Uso: 


The young Negrito told me that the Undas meant ‘ somebody 
dead.”” The music was full of wild pathos. In the middle of the 
little theater sat the man who took the part of the bereaved, and the 
villagers came, singing the Undas, to lay a little gift on the bow and 
arrows beside him. I was told that in the Islands no one is too poor 
to bring a gift, though it be only a few grains of rice. One by one 
they came and went, singing their wild sweet song, but the man did 
not lift his head or heed their pitiful little gifts of comfort. It was 
intensely dramatic. 

The Negritos sing as they plant their rice, scattering the rice to 
the rhythm of the song, and they sing as they rest from their work in 
the evening, but as the Améa, Uso, and Undas were invariably men- 
tioned as their “three songs,” I infer that the others were simply 
a rhythmic comment on the interest of the hour, song being an in- 
stinctive form of expression. 

The Negritos have three musical instruments : the copper gong, 
the dansi or flute, and the darimbo or jewsharp. In addition to 
these I found a violin in the museum, which was of Negrito manu- 
facture and made entirely of bamboo. It was interesting, but too 
plainly a copy to be of significance in this connection. 

The Negrito gongs used at St Louis were of Chinese manufacture, 
those beaten from the native copper being considered too valuable 
to be taken from the Islands, though a few excellent specimens were 
shown inthe museum, The gongs used in the village were flat, about 
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ten inches in diameter, with straight sides of about two inches. The 
players were always seated, holding the gong in the lap and striking 
it with the palms of the hands, used alternately. The damnsi, or 
flute, consists of a section of bamboo about two and a half feet long, 
which is held upright, the performer blowing across the opening at 
the top, the lower end being closed: there are four finger holes on 
the upper side and one for the thumb on the lower side. Only one 
man played this curious instrument — Ybag, one of the oldest men in 
the village. 


BLOWN HERE 


Fic. 17.—Negrito dansz. 


He bent lovingly over his instrument, resting the pointed end on 
the ground and holding it firmly between his toes. 

The music played on this instrument varied greatly with the mood 
of Ybag. I was fortunate in hearing him one sunny morning when 
he was in the best possible form. The tone he produced was al- 
ways sweet and correct in intonation, but on this particular morn- 
ing I heard him play more than once the following cadenza : 


tr. 


—-@-—* 


This is the more remarkable as it presents a major scale with an 
ascending seventh, only one tone (the 6th) being omitted. This 
succession of tones does not appear in the recorded music of the 
white race until the close of the Sixth century A.p., when we find 
it as the 6th Gregorian Tone. The Negrito player could scarcely 
have learned it from music heard after reaching St Louis, as it is 
not probable that the construction of his instrument would permit 
the playing of more than one series of tones upon it. This almost 
complete major scale was not found in the other villages. Thus it 
is shown that the most primitive people available for study were 
doing by musical instinct what the natives in a more advanced state 
failed to accomplish and what man ina still higher stage of progress 
does through volition, 
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The darimbo, or jewsharp, consists of a strip of bamboo about 
ten inches long, with two slits cut in one end forming a “ tongue,” 
the strip being trimmed away so that the projecting tongue can be 
twanged with the fingers as the instrument is held before the lips. 
The best player was a woman, who readily consented to play for 
me, and from her work I noted the following rhythms : 


She was considered a good performer and I realized her profi- 
ciency when a Mangyan was brought forward — sole representative 
of a tribe even more primitive than the Negrito. He willingly 
played on the darimbo, but gave only an even rhythm, thus: 


+ 


When questioned about the music of his tribe he said they sing 
but once and that is at courting time. A strange people, allied to 
those animals whose love call is their only attempt at music ! 


THE IGoror Music 

The Igorot music will now be considered. This represents the 
music of a people in whom progress along all lines has begun. The 
Igorot are men of moderate stature who fight aggressively, weave, 
and work in metals. They cultivate the soil intelligently and are 
industrious in their toil. The carabao is domesticated, also the 
chicken, dog, and hog, all being used for food; the chicken and 
the dog are killed ceremonially and used in the ceremonial feasts. 

There were three Igorot villages at St Louis: the Bontoc, the 
Suyac, and the Tinguianese, the inhabitants coming of course from 
their respective localities in the Islands. I was able to note the dif- 
ference in the music of these villages before being aware that they 
represent distinct divisions of the Igorot tribe. The principal features 
of musical development were however common to all. 
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The instrumental music will be noted first. This consists chiefly 
of the gongs used in dances, each dancer carrying a gong suspended 
by a loop of cord from his left hand and striking it with a stick held 
in his right, the dancers moving ina circle counter-clockwise. There 
seemed to be no leader in the movement of the dance, but there 
was evidently a leader in the music, the others being divided into 
groups of two or three and playing a slightly different division of the 
double rhythm. The gongs were similar to those used by the 
Negritos, but varied in diameter from about nine to twelve inches. 
By striking near the edge of the gong a tone was produced about a 
major third higher than that produced when the gong was struck in 
the middle ; this enabled the players to produce a variety of effects. 
On one occasion the leader played emphatically the following — 


the others playing slightly different divisions. Soon another player 
joined the circle and boldly gave out this theme — 


whereupon the first leader dropped back into the accompaniment. 
The following rhythms also were noted : 


cy) 


This style of instrumental music was common to all three villages. 

In the Tinguianese village I happened on a primitive music lesson, 
in which one man was teaching two others to play on the gongs, 
using alternately a drumstick and the flat of the hand. These gongs 
were about twelve inches in diameter and the stick about eight 
inches long. The pupils were so slow and stupid that I was able to 
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make the following memorandum before their lesson was finished. 
The usual sign indicates an eighth rest, 7 indicates a beat with the 
stick, and — a beat with the flat of the hand, the first and third 
counts being strongly accented. 


&e. 


The only triple rhythm was heard in the accompaniment of a 
dance given by a man and a woman to the music of two gongs and 
asmall drum. It was given at sunset and suggested a ceremony, 
as the woman danced with arms extended and palms raised, and 
the man with arms extended and palms turned downward. This 
was the rhythm of the gongs: 


= 


These various examples of rhythm are interesting, as they show 
conclusively that among the Igorot rhythm is studied, elaborated, 
and accurately taught entirely apart from vocal music. 

The museum contained several Igorot flutes (of which I saw none 


in use) and also several bamboo instruments used by the Igorot 
to mark the time in their singing as they go to and from the rice 
fields. These resemble tuning forks and vary from eight to fourteen 
inches in length. They are played by holding the closed end in the 
right hand and striking the prongs against the left palm. The sound 
is said to be rather pleasant as the singers come home through the 
twilight. 


Fic. 18. — Bamboo instrument used by the Igorot for marking time. 


Another crude attempt at instrumental music deserves mention 
—the doy’s museck. It was perhaps the most primitive stringed 
instrument ever made, for it had the earth for its body. Its one 
string was a fiber of bamboo about 45 inches long, the ends wrapped 
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around stones and firmly imbedded in the ground. Under this 
string, near the middle, the boy had dug a hole in the ground 
about the size of a quart cup, lining it neatly with stones. Over 
the top of this hole he had placed a round piece of tin, on which 
rested the little stick which formed the ‘‘ bridge”’ and supported 
the string at such an interval that the two ends gave tones a major 
third apart. A little boy twanged this most happily, and sang a 
little Igorot song. In answer to my question he said it was doy’s 
museék. 

The vocal music of the Igorot compared with that of the Negrito 
presents striking differences. Instead of freely running over a scale 
of seven tones the former concentrates his interest and emphasis on a 
single tone, and by short melodic excursions along the “line of 
least resistance,’ returning quickly to this fundamental tone, he 
produces a succession of tones which resemble a melody. This 
music shows that mental control and concentration have begun, but 
that culture has not progressed to a point which permits the memoriz- 
ing of a melody. Dr Jenks told me that during his residence in 
the Islands he had spent many weary hours, notebook in hand, 
trying to write down the “songs” of the Igorot, but he could not 
find that they ever sang the same melody twice. This is the more 
perplexing as they sing ;with great freedom and confidence, even 


singing in three or four “ parts.’”’ My experience was the same as 
that of Dr Jenks. By closest observation I could detect no definite 
repetition in this strange ensemble music, but the songs in all the 
villages invariably ended with the progression I, 2, or Do Re, the 
latter being strongly accented. This was given by the leader of 


the song and seemed to be a signal for the singing to cease. My 
explanation is that the Igorot singers weave together in an impromptu 
way certain progressions familiar by long use, these progressions 
being, as indicated, those easiest and most natural for the voice. 
The Igorot are a people who are obliged to work hard for a 
livelihood, the part of the country in which they live being not 
easily cultivated, as rice paddies must be made by building terraces 
or dams on the mountain sides. Their custom of sallying forth 
with baskets to collect the heads of their enemies furnishes almost 
the only relief to their monotonous lives. This condition forms a 
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great contrast to the idyllic lives of the Negritos, who dance to the 
music of the flute, and hide behind trees when attacked by an 
enemy. The sternness of Igorot life does not tend to encourage 
the expression of emotion through improvised song, and we are not 
surprised to find their vocal music reflecting the conditions of their 
general culture. 

The interesting question arises : Does not their singing indicate 
what the line of least resistance, psychologically, may be? And 
we are interested to learn that for them it constitutes the pentatonic 
scale, which has long been known to underlie the oldest music of the 
Scotch, Irish, Chinese, and of the North American Indians. After 
leaving the fundamental tone the voice most readily and often took 
the interval of the 6th, descending to the 5th; the 3d was often 
used, and the 2d but seldom except for the ending of the song. 

Whenever a dance was finished the singers seated themselves on 
their upturned gongs and began a kind of vocal “tuning up”’ pre- 
paratory to the song, members of the group singing stray phrases 
exactly as members of the orchestra “run over”’ their instruments 
before coming on the stage. It was in this “tuning up” that the 
voices were used most freely, the muscles of the body being relaxed 
after the dance, and the voices not yet strained to the conscious 
effort of song. I heard one man sing the following — 


this being the pentatonic scale with only one tone omitted. 

Soon the regular song began with the usual emphatic Do. The 
leader sang the melody while each of the others sang independently, 
though occasionally two would choose the same phrase. With the 
long tones of the melody these accompanying voices interjected 
shorter phrases resembling those used in the melody itself. These 
phrases were given with a vociferous accent, the syllable cha and a 
vigorous jerk of the head, so the effect suggested an obligato by 
barking dogs. Here was the strong sense of rhythm, the pentatonic 
scale, the ability to sing in “parts,” and evident enjoyment in the 
performance, but it was a musical void. The following is a typical 
Igorot song : 


SSS 
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The vocal music of the Igorot suggests the rhythmic swing of 


manual labor carried on for many hours of every day: it seems to 
proceed from the same source as primitive instrumental music and 
to be an expression of physical impulse rather than of emotion. 

Quite different from these wordless songs was a song which I 
heard at twilight and which the guard told me was sung at no other 
time. It was in the Tinguianese village and was led by Antonio, 
whose tattoo showed him to be an accomplished and successful 
head-hunter. This song evidently contained words and was 
improvised, but unfortunately I was unable to secure the help of 
an interpreter in the Igorot study. I noted about twenty lines of the 
words, or syllables, and the result shows a frequent recurrence of 
many syllables which may be short words. 

Antonio sang one line, then all the chorus responded, then he 
sang the next line, and so on. Soon a woman took his place as 
leader. This was the opening of the song: 


Pau ne e tantah (chorus) 
Panetahweah ‘ 
Tha ne yathung 
Thanekuena 


The form reminds one of the Benedicite, a form which was used 
by the Jewish church many centuries before Christ. This seems to 
indicate that it is an intuitive and primary form of musical expres- 
sion. There was rhythm in the melody, but the rhythmic periods 
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were long and swinging ; perhaps, like the Améa of the Negrito, it 
was a musical comment on the events of the day, or it may have 
constituted a ceremony. 


THE Moro Music 


The music of the Moros presents another step in musical develop- 
ment, for they have conceived the desire to hear several rhythms at 
the same time, elaborating the rhythmic idea beyond the accom- 
plishment of the Igorot which consists simply in combining subdi- 
visions of even rhythmic beats. In attempting to express this desire 
there was no ability to fit together the various rhythms and the 
Moro orchestras consisted of several instruments playing at the 
same time, but each independent of all the others. Primitive life is 
strongly individual in many respects, cooperation and the blending 
of individual aims in a unity of effort marking the beginning of 
social and economic progress. The Samal and Lanao Moro are 
Mohammedan peoples and are governed by sultans and dattos. 
There has been some advance among them along all lines, and 
this is reflected in their musical efforts. 

The Samal Moro were first studied. These people live beside 
the sea and pursue the peaceful vocation of fishermen. Their 
orchestra consisted of two gongs the size of soap kettles, suspended 
from the rafter of a bamboo house ; two drums about 20 inches high 
and 10 inches in diameter, held between the knees and struck with 
the palm of the hand; one small drum struck with a stick; anda 
set of eight gongs ranged on a low frame and played like a xylo- 
phone. Some of the instruments were played in triple and some in 
quadruple time, but I was unable to detect any consonance among 
them. Close and long-continued observation failed to find these 
various rhythms coinciding at any point, or uniting to form longer 
rhythmic units. 

The white man takes a musical measure and divides it in various 
ways, often having difficulty in handling or combining the rhythms 
produced ; the primitive musicians work from a different standpoint. 
From my observation I am convinced that the rhythms have 
originally no connection with one another, but by repetition in con- 
cert they come eventually to coincide at certain points. Every 
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student of primitive music is aware that uncivilized peoples handle 

combinations of rhythm in a way that bewilders a civilized musician, 

playing “three against four,” ‘seven or five against two,” and 

alternating with ‘two against three,” changing all the rhythms ac- 

cording to their fancy. This was noticed especially in the Dahomey 

and similar villages at the World’s Fair in Chicago. The Moros 

have not reached the Dahomey grade of proficiency, and their 

rhythms are still in a cheerful chaos. 

The Moro gongs are all of the same general shape and have each 

a knob on the top which is bright and shining from use. The two 

large gongs were struck with a short stick and played by one per- 

former ; the tone of these gongs was very 

penetrating, and it is said that they are 

used in the Islands for sending messages 

from one village to another. Dr Jenks 

told of an occasion on which he wished 

to summon hastily some men from a 

sian trig ofa settlement several miles away. A native 

; , woman struck one of these gongs in a pecu- 

liar way, transmitting his message, and in a short time the desired 

number of men arrived from the distant village. The two gongs 

in the orchestra were a major third apart, and the following could 
be heard all day in that part of the Exposition grounds : 


The instrument resembling a xylophone played a melody, but careful 
observation failed to detect a recurrence of melody, although, as in 
the case of the Igorot songs, there was a uniformity of ending, a cer- 
tain progression played on this instrument seeming to be a signal 
for the music to cease. This instrument was played with great free- 
dom, and yet there was no consonance of rhythm between it and 
either the gongs or the drum. The instrument consisted of eight 
gongs, varying from six to ten inches in diameter, ranged on a frame 
about eighteen inches high, the player sitting on a low bench and 
playing the gongs by striking the knobs with two short sticks held 
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one in each hand. The gongs rested on stout cords stretched 
between the ends of the frame, and supported by crossbars between 
the gongs. Contrary to our custom the highest tones were at the 
player’s left hand. I noticed that the “selection” always ended 


Fic. 20. — Moro gong instrument. 


on a gong near the middle of the row, and so began to listen there 
for a keynote. By experimenting with these gongs in the absence 
of the natives I made the remarkable discovery that here too was a 
groping toward the pentatonic scale. The gongs are purchased 
from the Chinese and a person selecting them might not have a 
large number from which to choose ; this might account for some 
deviation from true pitch. Dr Jenks and I wished to give a Moro 
an opportunity to select a set of gongs from the collection in the 
museum in order to see what his choice would be, but we were 
unable to carry out this plan, which would have been most 
interesting. 

There were two of these instruments in the Samal Moro village. 
The tones of one were as follows (making allowance for lack of 
absolute correctness of pitch), placed in the key of G for conve- 
nience and clearness, the highest tones being at the player's left 


hand: 
D B A G D & A G 


The tones of the pentatonic scale of G would of course be: GA 
BDEG. Although C is present, the other tones are in most 
cases doubled. The melody ended on G. 

The other instrument approached the minor mode and contained 
these tones: 


B G C B A G# Gi C 


In this case the melody ended on either A or C. There were two 
women who played this instrument; the younger woman ended her 
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melody with B C, accenting the C, while the elder woman with an 
unhappy face always ended hers BC A. I could detect the dif- 
ference in the playing of these two without seeing the orchestra. 
Here, as among the Igorot singers, was a bewildering profusion of 
apparent melody, and I resolved to investigate more closely. It 
was of course useless to question them, even through an interpreter, 
so I sought Mr Lewis, the officer in charge of the village, and told 
him that I wanted to take a lesson on this instrument in order to 
find out the system underlying it. He summoned Simaya, the 
younger of the performers, who readily consented to instruct me. 
We went into the little theater and I sat beside her while she placed 
a “drumstick”’ in each of my hands, then guided my hands by 
holding them in hers. Imagine my astonishment when she taught 
me to play in four grades of difficulty! Here was another instance 
of music as an intelligently taught, practised, and cultivated art 
before there was the ability to compose and remember a melody. 
In the easiest grade I was taught to keep the right hand on one 
tone while the left moved about, the hands striking alternately, the 
right hand of course furnishing a kind of “ pedal point’’ in the 
bass. When I had apparently gained her idea she released her 
hold of my hands and merrily motioned me to try alone. Some- 
times she would take the sticks herself and play a little to show 
me, then handing them back for me to try alone: The second 
grade of difficulty transferred the repeated note to the left hand, or 
treble part. In the third grade doth hands moved about, but the 
tones were of equal length. In the fourth grade there were sub- 
divisions of the tones — rapid runs and little trills — the hands still 
striking alternately but with a degree of virtuosity that was paralyz- 
ing. I gave up in despair, especially as another Moro had begun 
banging on the big kettle-drums that hung over my head, and 
the lesson ended in much merriment. However, I had gained my 


point. The closest observation failed to detect any dissatisfaction on 
the part of my teacher with my improvisations as melody, and I felt 
confirmed in my opinion that her own work consisted of im- 
promptu combinations of melodic phrases. 

Mr Lewis gave me most cordial cooperation in my study of Moro « 
music. He had been with these people in the islands for four 
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years and they had built a railroad under his direction. He said that 
he found them good laborers ; but in answer to my question stated 
that he had never heard them sing, though they sometimes gave a 
kind of ‘‘ A-hoy-ye,” or call, when out in their fishing boats. I re- 
marked that primitive people usually have some songs, and Mr Lewis 
called his “ house man,” asking him in Spanish whether the Moros 
have any songs. The prompt reply was that they have many 
songs. 

Later Mr Lewis introduced me to Datto Fecundi—the only 
datto in the village. Mr Lewis explained my wish and the datto 
promised that some of his wives should sing for me at eight the 
next morning, before the crowds arrived. At the appointed hour 
Mr Lewis and myself were seated on the datto’s bamboo porch, but 
the favorite wives were reluctant to perform. It required much 
patience and a great deal of talking to persuade them. Beside me 
sat a little woman with dark eyes and whimsical face ; she sat curled 
up, with her back to the group and her elbows on the railing, look- 
ing out across the little lagoon. Suddenly she began to sing. Her 
song was a wild sweet melody with long passionate cadences and 
the prolonged vowel syllables that characterize the music of the 
seafolk. When it was finished she dropped her head with its 
tumbled black hair upcn her folded arms. I waited breathlessly. 
Soon she raised her head and sang again, more sweetly than before, 
seeming to look beyond the little lagoon to the broad waters of her 
island home. It was most fascinating music! I had brought a 
box of chocolates and under their encouragement the situation be- 
came less strained, another ‘favorite wife’ joining the first in a 
series of duets. When the little concert was finished I asked some 
questions through an interpreter and was told that these were all 
love songs, and were ‘“‘ made up as they go along — always differ- 
ent.” I was told further that the best musician was she who could 
‘‘make up music” the best. They said that at home these love 
songs often would be sung by aman anda woman. The use of the 
love songs freely by the women suggests quite a development of 
music as a cultivated art, for do not our own women-singers use the 
love songs in their recitals? Yet the Moro and the Negrito songs 
were primarily an expression of emotion by means of improvised 
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music, and in each instance the manner of life was reflected in the 
song, the Negrito’s being a suggestion of the bird notes of the 
mountain, while the Moro’s love song echoed the roll of the sea. 
I wish I knew whether the Igorot in the mechanical rhythm of his 
work-a-day life sings of love! 

Next to the Samal Moro village was that of the Lanao, or Lake 
Moro, who live inland; these people are much fiercer than their 
sea-faring relatives. Five sultans of this tribe were in St Louis and 
each brought only a few wives, while none of the dattos, or subchiefs, 
were brought. The village was not open to the public, as the only 
man who could control these wild people had been called east by a 
death in his family. Dr Jenks took me into the village. We were 
the only white people there, but were perfectly safe, as the sultans 
are devoted to Dr Jenks ; he told me, however, that they had tried 
twice to kill their keeper since leaving the Islands and that in the 
whole world there is probably no tribe more wicked and barbarous 
than these people. Yet their faces were especially smiling, and they 
certainly looked happier than their gentler kin. I noticed the same 
thing in regard to Antonio, the Igorot whose tattooing showed that 
he had chopped off many heads. He was nearly always smiling 
cheerfully, but it made me shiver when he looked in my direction. 

The five sultans were most obsequious when Dr Jenks intro- 
duced me to each in turn. He explained my desire to hear their 
music, and they replied that the big gongs were all in the house 
where a slave wife had died the day before and where they had been 
having funeral music, but that the instruments in question should 
be brought to the theater as soon as possible. 

Meantime Dr Jenks and I inspected the xylophone in the theater, 
which resembled those in the Samal Moro village, but contained 
nine gongs instead of eight and had the highest tones at the player’s 
right instead of at his left hand. The gongs were more nearly true 
to pitch and to the pentatonic scale than the others, but the second of 
the scale was in the upper octave. This again may have been due 
to a scarcity of material from which to select the set. These were 
the intervals of the Lanao Moro instrument : 


- G Ab C E G A C D 
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The pentatonic scale on C would of course comprise the tones 
PEG A C. 

At last the large gongs arrived and the sultans said that I should 
first hear a song. A woman seated herself near one of the doors 
of the theater. Her head was covered by a yellow silk scarf and 
she held the end of it before her face as she sang. The music was 
different from any heard previously, and more nearly resembled the 
long-drawn-out chanting of some ceremony, having a steady swing 
and more measured cadence. Suddenly two Moro warriors sprang 
forward from the other doors with a shriek such as I hope I may 
never hear again; it was like the shriek of a wild animal in a rage. 
They came together with a bang, clashing their shields and fighting 
until one shield was shattered. I was told that this too was an im- 
provised love-song, and I infer that the course of true love in Min- 
danao is indeed strenuous. 

The orchestral music was similar to that in the Samal Moro 
village, but the melody of the xylophone was more fiercely ag- 
gressive and there was no mistaking the fact that it was in the 
major key. 

Both the Moro villages are Mohammedan, and I believe that 
longer study would have revealed interesting native music in con- 
nection with their religious ceremonials —for instance: The dead 
slave-wife, Dodoa, was buried in Calvary cemetery, St Louis, and 
at her grave the Moros chanted a recital of the virtues of the dead 
woman and a prayer to Allah. Knowing their limitations, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the music of this chant was improvised 
and that a correct record of it would throw light on the question 
of the sequence of tones intuitively followed in the expression of this 
emotion. It would beinteresting to compare such a record with the 
Undas of the Negrito and the funeral wail of the American Indian. 


The Bagobos had not arrived when I was in St Louis, so I was 
unable to include them in my study. This was a matter of regret 
to me, as they are said to be especially musical. 

The music of the Visayans was pleasing, but showed Spanish 
influence too strongly to be of interest in connection with my pres- 
ent studies. 
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The native music of the Filipinos will soon pass away. Beyond 
the bamboo paling of the Igorot village were the white tents of the 
Philippine constabulary, and there at set of sun a band of Filipinos 
played our own national anthem, while hundreds of Filipinos in 
khaki saluted the American flag as it was slowly lowered. So the 
sunset gun is measuring the days until all the Filipino music shall 
be merged at last in The Star-spangled Banner. 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA. 
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PRIEST OF QUETZALCOATL PERFORMING A PENITENTIAL RITE 
OF DRAWING A STICK THROUGH HIS TONGUE. FROM TUXPAN 


id 4 
a 


AN ANCIENT MEGALITH IN JALAPA, VERA CRUZ 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 


On my visit to Mexico in 1905' I saw in the court-yard of the 
Preparatory School at Jalapa an ancient sculptured stone of more 
than passing interest. I learned that this stone was presented to 
the school by Sr Teodoro Dehesa, Governor of Vera Cruz, and it is 
said to have been found near Tuxpan in that state? Through the 
kindness of the Governor I obtained the photograph reproduced in 
the accompanying plate xx1x. 

I did not make an exact measurement of this megalith, but the 
bas-relief figures on it are little less than four feet. It is made of 
soft, light gray stone, and is nearly rectangular in shape, but slightly 
broader at one end than at the other ; it was evidently once buried 
in the ground about one-third its length. The edges and top are 
straight and smooth. The general shape of the megalith and the 
figures thereon suggest that it was one of a series of upright stones 
standing in row, like those on each end of the stairway of the 
“palace” at Palenque. The stone sculpturing on one face is an 
excellent specimen of the artistic work of the eastern or coast peo- 
ples of aboriginal Mexico. In some, perhaps in most, particulars, 
the technique is Aztec, but in others more Huaxtec or Maya. 

I am acquainted with two published figures of the Jalapa mega- 
lith. One of those is given by Mrs Nuttall in her interesting article, 
“ A Penitential Rite of the Ancient Mexicans,” * in which she points 
out that the human figure so conspicuous upon its face probably 
represents a priest making the sacrifice of drawing blood from his 
tongue by piercing it with a sharpened stick. In the same paper 
(p. 4) Mrs Nuttall refers to the megalith in question as follows : 


According to Sahagun the priests fasted during the four days preceding this 
festival and at noon blew conch-shells, flutes, and whistles, and then passed 


1 This visit was made possible by an allotment of funds by the Smithsonian Institution. 
2 According to Sefior Leopoldo Batres it was found at Quilozintla, Vera Cruz. 
3 Archeological and Ethnological Papers of the Peabody Museum, 1, no. 7, fig. 1. 
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slender twigs or sticks through their tongues. An interesting bas-relief pre- 
served at Jalapa illustrates this painful rite, the most graphic description of which 
is given by Friar Mendieta in his Historia Ecclesiastica Indiana (cap. Xv11). 


A second figure of the megalith, taken from the same photo- 
graphic negative as the one here reproduced, was published by 
Sefior Leopoldo Batres in 1905.'| The manuscript of the present 
paper had been sent to the printer and the plate that accompanies 
it printed before I knew of Seftor Batres’ article. In his brief 
description of the megalith, called by him the “ Estela de Quilo- 
zintla,”’ Sefior Batres identifies the human figure as the god Ehecatl, 
and the reptile as Quetzalcoatl, the latter so placed as to receive the 
blood from the tongue of the former in a penitential rite. 

Quotations from several older writers given by Mrs Nuttall leave 
no doubt of the validity of her interpretation of the action of the 
priest figured on the stone under consideration. It is more espe- 
cially the object of this article to discuss and interpret these sym- 
bols of the man and the animal with a view to the identification of 
the supernatural being to which they refer. 

The sculptor has cut in bas-relief on the surface of this stone 
two figures, one of which represents a human, the other a reptilian, 
being. It would appear from the almost identical symbolism on 
the heads of these two figures that one represents an anthropo- 
morphic and the other a zoomorphic personation of the same con- 
ception — a supernatural being. In other words, the one, a priest, 
is making an offering to the other—a god personated by the reptile. 

The figure of the priest appears to be standing on the body and 
tail of the symbolic animal which raises its head to his breast. Close 
comparison of the cephalic symbolism of these two figures reveals a 
suggestive similarity of the bonnet of the priest to the head of the 
reptile — a resemblance indicating that the figures are closely re- 
lated. The natural interpretation of this relation is that the priest 
personates the same supernatural being as that symbolically rep- 
resented by the reptile. The main part of the bonnet, exclusive of 
feather adjuncts, resembles the upper part of the head of the reptile 
near by. We detect a curved snout, which recalls the long nose of 
certain Mayan figures, a circular eye, and the line of the upper jaw at 


1La Lapida Arqueologica de Tepatlaxco-Orizaba, Mexico, 1905. 
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one end of which (that corresponding to the angle of the jaw) is a 
tooth curving backward. A similar curved tooth is repeated at the 
end of what appears to be a second parallel lip, in which the place for 
teeth is occupied by a row of circles, each with a central dot. An 
unusual appendage occupies the position on the rear of the head- 
dress near which one would naturally expect to find the ear. This 
is an incomplete circular disk with notched margin, from which 
hangs a curved body commonly represented in idols from the Vera 
Cruz region. The structure and significance of this will appear 
later in comparative studies of the same structure in the reptilian 
figure. 

The association of a reptile and a priest wearing a bonnet with 
reptilian symbolism recalls figures of men and serpents in some of the 
Mayan codices. For instance, we find several leaves of the Codex 
Cortesianus given up to a series of pictures of serpents accompanied 
by men wearing helmet masks with a symbolism almost identical 
with the heads of the surrounding reptiles. These men are identi- 
fied by Dr Schellhas as belonging to the group designated by him 
God B.' It is probable that they represent priests personating the 
same god that is represented zoomorphically by the accompanying 
serpent. Precisely in the same way the human figure on the Tux- 
pan megalith may represent a priest personating the same super- 
natural being as the adjacent reptilian monster. 

Brief mention of certain common symbolic features in the two 
figures may be made before we consider their identification. The 
human figure naturally claims our attention first. Its left side is 
shown in the relief and the right leg is extended somewhat in ad- 
vance of the left as if the person were walking. The most striking 
object connected with this figure is the sharpened stick grasped in 
the hands and drawn through the tongue. As before stated, the 
attitude of the figure is that of a priest drawing blood from his 
tongue, while the reptile before him evidently represents symbolic- 
ally the being to which he is sacrificing. The priest is destitute of 


1 The majority of the figures in both Aztec and Mayan codices represent not gods, but 
priests personating supernatural beings. The artist who made them drew masked men 
he had seen in ceremonial dances, just as the Hopi make paintings of men in ceremonial 
paraphernalia personating their kachinas. 
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clothing with the exception of a breech-cloth, the ends of which 
hang from the belt in front. There are sandals on the feet, and 
between the legs a small mammal’ and two circles which are cut in 
low relief. This is an Aztec figure and may refer to the date of the 
manufacture of the megalith or of the building of some pueblo in 
the neighborhood. 

Above the head and before the face of the priest there is a row 
of circles bounded by raised bands similar to the ornamentation on 
the body of the reptile. This series of circles ends abruptly in the 
upper right-hand corner of the megalith, as if it were formerly con- 
tinued on an adjoining stone when zz sztu. There is likewise a series 
of faintly incised figures on the surface of the megalith between the 
row of circles just referred to and its edge. 

It would be instructive to find out whether this stone once stood 
in line with others, forming a series on the face of each of which 
were sculptured a priest and an accompanying reptile. If so, the 
resemblance to figures in the Codex Cortesianus would be even 
more striking. 

The main characteristic of the human figure, the one which 
reveals the identity of his symbolism with that of the accompanying 
reptile, is an elaborate ceremonial bonnet with pendant feathers and 
other adjuncts. This object is tied to the head by a strap or band 
passing under the chin. From this bonnet a “trailer” made of 
feathers bound together extends down the back of the priest almost 
to his feet. To the top of the bonnet is attached, at the middle, a 
pointed object placed horizontally. This extends into two feathers 
fastened to the blunt or rear end. The perspective of the bundle 
of feathers called the trailer of the bonnet is more or less faulty, a 
rear view being shown instead of a side view as would be more 
natural when seen laterally. 

This may be a good point at which to say something concerning 
the decorations on the legs and arms of the priest. It is not clear 
to me whether these ornamentations should be regarded as body 
painting or tattooing, but they are probably intended for one or the 
other rather than for clothing. The designs represented are not 
especially noteworthy, but it is interesting to observe that circular 


1Sefior Batres suggests that the animal is an ocelot. 
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figures and dots appear at the joints and elbow, and that these are 
repeated at the waist, knees, and ankles as well as at the wrists. In 
other words, wherever there are joints, circles are represented. This 
may be asymbolic way of depicting the articulations at these places, 
in which event the circles may be regarded as parallel with the fig- 
ures of eyes found in similar positions in drawings made by the North- 
west Coast Indians. 

As the figure of the animal is represented with a leg, it is evi- 
dently a lizard-like being rather than a serpent. This leg rises 
from the center of a disk notched at the periphery, like that on the 
bonnet of the priest, but relatively smaller. It takes the place of the 
curved body that hangs down at the side of the neck in the case of 
the bonnet. The leg is provided with curved claws which grasp an 
unknown body. 

The head and mouth of this animal are especially reptilian. The 
lower jaw curves outward and downward and is armed with rows 
of rectangular teeth. A tongue projects beyond the mouth opening. 
The upper jaw likewise has teeth rectangular in profile and curving 
upward. At its extremity it is armed with a single tooth project- 
ing outward. There is a curved appendage, probably dental, ex- 
tending backward at the angle of the jaw, recalling a structure in 
the same position in the bonnet worn by the priest. The body of 
the reptile is serpentine, with the surface marked by a row of circles 
and curved bodies on the margin, representing curled ends of feath- 
ers, 

The body terminates in a circle from which extend parallel lines 
representing feathers. Below the horizontal part of the serpent’s 
body there are several thorns similar to those in the hands of figures 
of priests in some of the codices, performing the penitential rite. 

The significant association of the anthropomorphic and zoomorphic 
figures on this megalith recalls that of certain drawings ascribed to 
the “God B” and the serpent in the Codex Cortesianus. This 
parallelism is emphasized by an examination and comparison of a 
structure in the mouth, common to both. I refer to the “tooth” 
at the angle of the jaw. This backward-pointing organ is one of 
the distinguishing characters of the mask and cephaloglyph of the 
“God B” in the codices, especially in the Cortesianus-Troano. It 
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is found also in the serpent figures that accompany the “ God B”’ 
in these codices. 

In the figures of both priest and reptile on the Tuxpan megalith 
a similar backward-curving object occurs in the angle of the jaw; 
the possession of this organ increases my belief that the figure in 
bas-relief on the stone corresponds to that called in the codices 
the “God B.” If this identification is reliable, several interesting 
questions suggest themselves. There is little doubt that the megalith 
was carved by Totonac or Huaxtec sculptors, and its technique 
shows marked affiliation with work of the Maya, who were linguis- 
tically allied to those peoples. It has little in common with Aztec 
work, so pronounced in the Teayo ruin, except in the animal figure 
between the feet. The similarity of the figures in bas-relief to 
some of those representing the ‘‘God B”’ of the Codex Cortesia- 
nus-Troano would seem to indicate that this codex is Totonac 
or Huaxtec. 

There is considerable resemblance also between the figure of the 
reptile cut on the face of the megalith and certain reptiles in the 
Codex Nuttall. Seler' has brought together those to which I refer, 
and others of similar form, and concludes that they represent Xiuh- 
coatl, the Fire Snake. This would lead us of course to regard the 
figure of the megalith as Aztec rather than as Huaxtec. I am in- 
clined to believe that the reptilian monster on the megalith repre- 
sents a sky god a!lied to Quetzalcoatl and that the human figure 
represents a priest of that god. One objection to the identification 
of the human figure asa priest of Xiucutli, or Xiuhcoatl, is the form 
of the gorget or ornament suspended from the neck and hanging 
on the breast. The megalith figure bears what is apparently the 
cross-section of a conch-shell, the recognized symbol of the God 
of Air, Quetzalcoatl. The figures identified by Dr Seler as Xiucu- 
tli have on the breast in place of this gorget another of rectangular 
form with terraced extensions at each corner. While the head of 
the reptile on the same stone closely resembles figures of Xiuhcoatl, 
the Fire Serpent of Seler, the bonnet of the priest is more like known 


'Das Pulgquegefass der Bilimek’schen Sammlung. Gesammelte Abhandl., Bd. 
II, p- 937- 
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figures of the head of Quetzalcoatl. It may be that this fact and 
the possibility that both reptile and priest personate the same god 
have some importance in showing the identity of Quetzalcoatl and 
Xiuhcoatl or that Xiuhcoatl is but another attributal name of the 
former god. I fail to find the characteristic symbolism of Ehecatl 
in this serpent figure. 

In briefly summing up the results of my studies of this mega- 
lith, I find that the two figures on it are connected, one represent- 
ing a priest performing a rite of blood-letting from the tongue, the 
other a zoomorphic personation of a supernatural being. Both 
represent the same god. The similarity of the bonnet of the priest 
and the head of the serpent to those of the priest with the helmet of 
the “God B” and the serpentine personation of the same, together 
with their association in both cases, shows some connection or implies 
that the human figure on the Tuxpan megalith represents a priest 
personating Schellhas’ ‘God B,” generally called Quetzalcoatl. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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REMAINS OF PREHISTORIC MAN IN THE DAKOTAS! 
By HENRY MONTGOMERY 


The work of exploration of the remains of prehistoric man in 
Dakota Territory was begun by me in the summer of 1883, and 
since then I have completed the exploration of 40 of the ancient 
artificial mounds in that region, have inspected the exterior of very 
many others, and have examined numerous specimens obtained from 
the latter. Twenty-four of the mounds explored were in Ramsey 
county, 8 were in Benson county, 6 in Walsh county, and 2 in 
Grand Forks county. Others studied to some extent were in these 
and other counties of what is now North Dakota, and still others 
were on the Fort Sisseton reservation and elsewhere in South 
Dakota. 

These mounds may be classified as follows : 

1. Burial mounds. 
2. Ceremonial or feast mounds. 
3. Beacon mounds. 

There were 37 burial mounds, 2 probably ceremonial, and only 
1 beacon mound. 

1. Burial Mounds: their Structure, Situation, and Contents. — 
Of the burial mounds, or mounds of sepulture, there are two or 
more kinds, namely : 

(A) The ordinary burial mound of most frequent occurrence, of 
which external views are shown in plate xxx,a. This consists of a 
circular, rounded, or conical heap of earth, mostly rich black soil 
from the prairie, clothed with grass and rising generally to a height 
of several feet above the surrounding land. The height ranges 
from a few inches to more than 12 feet, and the diameter from 30 
to go feet. Doubtless these mounds were originally much higher, 
the winds and rains having reduced their height very considerably. 
There is good reason to believe that a large number of them have 


1 Read before the Anthropological Society of Washington, March 13, 1906. 
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MOUNDS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


a. View of field in Walsh county, showing four mounds in the distance. 4. Burial pit after the removal ot 
the mound and with the contents of the pit undisturbed, 
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been worn down to the surrounding level, and therefore are not likely 
ever to be discovered. All burial mounds of class a examined bore 
evidence of having been blown or washed toward the southeast, as 
might be expected where the prevailing winds are from the north- 
west. In each such mound one or more burial pits occur, in which 
human skeletons and various implements, ornaments, and other 
articles are found. If but one burial pit occurs, it is nearly always 
centrally situated. If two or more pits occur in one mound they are 
all excentric in situation, and from a few inches to several feet distant 
one from another. The pit or burial chamber is circular. In only one 
case have I seen it vary from the cylindrical form, and in this instance 
it was merely a little irregular. I have never found one to be rec- 
tangular or square. It is a well-like excavation in the ground, hav- 
ing a calcareous bottom and wall, and sometimes also a calcareous 
covering consisting of a whitish-yellow layer an inch or two in thick- 
ness. The lining as well as the covering is a mixture of lime and 
clay. The bottom of the chamber was overspread with bark of some 
tree, often the elm ; and upon this bark rested almost a foot of finely 
pulverized yellow clay, which in turn was surmounted by rich, black 
soil similar to that constituting the general soil of the region. The 
pit ranged from 3 feet to 7 feet 5 inches in diameter, the average being 
about 3% or 4 feet. Its depth ranged from 2 to 4 feet, while its 
bottom was often 6 or 8 feet or more below the summit of the 
tumulus. In my work of excavation I proceeded to dig the sod 
and earth from the surface of the mound to a depth of about one 
foot, over an area 15 feet in diameter, with the center of the mound 
for its center. Then another thickness of similar size was removed, 
and thus the depth of the excavation was increased foot by foot, 
always keeping a level floor in order that the situation of the burial 
chamber or chambers might be more readily determined. Wood 
was found from a foot to three feet down. This consisted of poles, 
the trunks of young trees, principally elm and oak, varying in di- 
ameter from 3 to 10 inches, charred at their ends and over their 
entire surfaces. When the yellow subsoil was reached it was care- 
fully scraped off to the depth of two or three inches, when the pit or 
grave was at once perceived as a circular area of soft black soil 
surrounded by yellowish-white clay. This is shown in plate xxx, 3, 
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which represents a mound on section 12, range 65, township 153, 
on the west side of Creel’s bay, Devils lake, Ramsey county. 
This view was taken immediately after the location of the pit 
and before any of its contents had been disturbed. I then pro- 
ceeded to remove the loose black earth, and soon came to the 
yellow clay, a human skeleton, an earthenware urn, a shell scoop 
or spoon, a birch-bark basket, a turtle-shell, and several shells of 
large Unios. The skeleton was generally found in a crouching 
posture, with the back against the wall and the face toward the 
center, the ossa innominata upon the tarsal bones, and the should- 
ers, head, and hands upon the knees. It occasionally happened 
that the weight of the overlying wood and earth had forced the 
skull and upper parts of the body forward or to one side, but the 
position in which the pelvic and leg bones and the lumbar and 
sacral vertebre were found, in all cases determined the original 
position of the whole body. The utensils, ornaments, and trinkets 
were usually found beneath the skull and the chest. Occasionally, 
however, an urn was found in the upper part of the burial pit, and 
in one instance an urn containing decomposed twigs and leaves was 
found immediately above the pit. 

The preservative properties of the yellow clay are more effectual 
than those of the black soil, and this perhaps may be a reason for 
the use of the former in the manner stated. 

(B) The second kind of burial mound in several respects re- 
sembles the one just described, but differs in having no burial 
chambers and no wood, in the skeletons being greatly broken and 
defective, and in the bones being much scattered throughout the 
mound. 

(c) There is perhaps a third variety of burial mound in this dis- 
trict. The principal characteristic by which it is distinguished from 
the second class (B) is the possession of a layer of yellow clay two or 
three inches thick, which extends through the greater part of the 
tumulus and seems to overlie human bones. This may correspond 
in some measure to the covering of the pit or to the pit itself, de- 
scribed in the first class (a). In this last class (c), however, there is 
no real chamber or excavation, and the layer of yellow clay is found 
two or three feet above the original surface of the ground. 
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POTTERY FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


a. Urn of pottery; height, 2% ‘n., greatest width, 3 in.; taken from burial pit in Ramsey county, July 
25th, 188). 6. Urn of pottery, having holesin the rim; found in pitin Mound 7, Section 12, R. 65. c. Urn of 
pottery, with four holes in its rim. d@,/ Side and bottom views of urn of pottery showing a continuors spiral 
groove; found in burial pit in Ramsey county, July, 188). e. Under surface of urn of pottery from pit in Mound 


7 on Section 12, R. 65. 
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All the burial mounds contain near the surface numerous bones 
of bison, deer, and other animals, which have been broken as if in 
the process of making use of the flesh as food. 

2. Ceremonial or Feast Mounds. — These had no burial pits, but 
contained pieces of partially burnt bones of men and beasts. 

3. Beacon Mounds. — One mound in Benson county consists 
largely of burnt clay. 


The location, dimensions, and contents of a few of the mounds 
are here given : 
MounpDs IN RAMSEY COUNTY 


These were situated on high ground on the north side of Devils 
lake, the surface of which is about 1,430 feet above the level of 
the sea. 


Mounds on Section 13, Range 65, Township 153 


Mound 1. — This mound was circular in form, 60 feet in diam- 
eter and 5 feet in height, but as it had been cultivated for a garden and 
a green-house its height and internal structure could not be ascer- 
tained with accuracy. The burial pits were only partially made 
out. Considerable quantities of wood and charcoal were unearthed, 
the wood consisting of poles charred on their surfaces and at their 
extremities. Besides these poles the following were taken from 
this mound : 

(2) Fifteen human skeletons. Of these only a few were in good 
enough condition to admit of being removed. The antero-posterior 
diameter of one of the skulls found here measures 7.75 inches, 
and its transverse diameter 5.875 inches; hence the cranial index 
is 75.8 and the skull is mesocephailic. 

(4) One urn or vase of pottery, in a perfect state of preservation. 
It is 314 inches high; its greatest width is 414 inches, while the 
diameter of its flaring-rimmed mouth is 34 inches. The mouth is 
circular and the external surface is ornamented by a continuous, 
winding groove extending ten times around the vessel from the rim 
to the center of the bottom, where it terminates in a cross. The 
material of which the urn is made appears to be fine-grained. This 
specimen was found close to a woman’s skull. Indeed every 
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earthen vessel of this kind thus far discovered has been found with a 
skeleton having all the characters of that of a female. 

(c) One copper socket for the handle of a knife. This has cop- 
per rivets and several rivet-holes. It is 434 inches in length, and 
is 14 inch wide at one end and 34 inch wide at the other. 

(2) Three stone pipes of different sizes, but similar in pattern 
and material. All are made of catlinite, often known as red pipe- 
stone, and all are straight bowls without stems. 

(e) Two spear-heads made of a variety of quartz between agate 
and flint. These spear-heads are translucent and their workman- 
ship is of high order. The smaller of the two is shown full size in 
plate xxx, a. Its length is 53/,, inches and its greatest width 25 
inches. Itis deeply barbed at the base and serrated along the edges. 

(7) Two shell scoops or spoons, made from Unio or freshwater 
mussel shells. The length of one of these is 4% inches and its 
width 2% inches ; it is formed from the valve of the shell. It has 
a short handle cut upon it, and notches on the margin. It some- 
what resembles the scoop commonly used by druggists. 

g) Several Unio valves without cutting or other ornamentation. 

The following were found near the top of the mound: 

(z) One oblong gray sandstone, grooved deeply on one side, 
perhaps intended for use in sharpening bone awls, needles, and 
skewers. 

(¢) One round stone much like a concretion. 

Mound 2. — The second mound on this section of land possessed 
a well-defined burial pit with only a few bones in it. 

Mound 3.—The third mound was 40 feet in diameter and 
about 4 feet in height. It contained a well-defined pit 5 feet 8 
inches in diameter and 2 feet 10 inches in depth. The total depth 
of the pit from the summit of the mound was 7 feet. The con- 
tents of this chamber were the fragments of an urn, apparently 
broken by a badger, one birch-bark basket, one Unio valve, and 
four human skulls in a poor state of preservation. 

Mound 4. — The next mound on this section had a grave the 
bottom of which was six feet beneath the surface of the mound. 
It contained a small catlinite pipe (pl. xxx111, /), also a bone fishing- 
spear with three tines (pl. xxxiv, z), and two human skeletons. 
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STONE OBJECTS AND BARK BASKET FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


a. Spear-point of agate from mound in Ramsey county. 4. Grooved sandstone arrow and needle sharpeners 


found near surface of mound. c. Birch-bark basket from burial pit. d@, e. Carved animal figures on both sides 


of a flat piece of catlinite. 
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Mounds on Section 12, Range 65, Township 153 


Mound 1 had a distinct pit containing one human skeleton, and 
a birch-bark basket with rows of holes for thread. 

Mound 2 contained two burial pits about 15 inches apart. One 
of these was 4 feet in diameter, the other 4% feet. From them 
were taken several human skeletons, three broken pottery vessels, 
and three baskets of birch-bark showing rows of holes where stitches 
of some kind of thread had formerly been. Plate xxx11, c, shows 
one of these baskets, half its diameter. 

Mound 3 measured 30 feet in diameter and 4 feet in height. 
Numerous charred poles were found from a foot to two feet beneath 
the surface. There was one circular chamber with a diameter of 3 
feet and a depth of 2 feet 10 inches. The depth of the pit from the 
summit of the mound was more than 6 feet. This pit contained : 

(2) One complete skeleton of a man upward of six feet in 
height. It was plainly in a crouching posture with the back against 
the wall. The cranial index is 78.4. In close proximity to this 
skeleton there were found the following : 

(4) One flat piece of catlinite, or red pipestone, having the fig- 
ure of an animal carved on each side (pl. xxx, d, ¢). One of the 
carvings is probably intended to represent a beaver, and the carv- 
ing on the other side of the stone represents a buffalo cow with 
open mouth, and having the “line of life’? drawn from the mouth 
toward the heart. 

(c) Two pieces of broken pottery urns. 

(2) Two complete pearly shell rings ornamented with copper, 
and pieces of two similar pearl rings. Each ring measures 134 
inch in entire width, and the width of the shell itself is three- 
sixteenths of an inch. The metal decoration is a thin, flattened 
piece of native copper, somewhat ribbon-shaped, half an inch in 
width and 1% inch in length, and wrapped around the ring at its 
thickest part. 

(e) One shell spoon or scoop. 

(7) One Unio shell. 

g) One univalve marine shell (Marginella apicina), perforated 
and probably intended for a pendant or bead. 
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(2) One tine of a deer’s antler, perforated by an ellipsoid aperture. 

(z) A piece of a large fossil Ammonite shell, a fossil plentiful in 
the bad-lands of South Dakota. 

(7) There were also a complete human skull and some ribs in 


the same chamber, directly opposite the man’s skeleton previously 
mentioned. These bones are probably those of a woman. 
Mound 6.—This mound had a circular burial pit containing three 


human skeletons; one earthen urn having a continuous spiral 
groove running around it and terminating at the center of the under 
surface (pl. xxx1, d,/); one copper bead (pl. xxxiv,/); two catlinite 
pipes ; three small bone needles; five large bone tubes, or beads, 
or perhaps pipe-stems, made from the wing-bones of a large bird, 
probably the pelican; one bone spear, with hooks or tines on one 
side ; one horn implement, curiously cut and carved ; one small per- 
forated antler; one larger perforated antler; and a small heap of 
red paint. One of the stone tobacco pipes is 5 4 inches in length, 
and both exhibit distinct evidences of use in the smoking of to- 
bacco, possibly the species icotiana rusticum. 


Mound on Section 6, Range 64, Township 153 


This mound contained charred poles at the usual depth, and one 
circular burial pit about 3% feet in diameter and 2 feet in depth. 
In the pit were two decomposed human skeletons ; one broken bone 
article, probably a bracelet ; and one clay pipe bowl, light gray in 
color, apparently baked, showing marks of use. This pipe was 
straight and somewhat like the catlinite pipes in general shape. It 
exhibits somewhat better workmanship than the large clay pipe 
found on Sully’s hill near Fort Totten. (See pl. xxxiu, z). 


Mounds on Section 19, Range 63, Township 155 


Mound 1 contained no definite grave or pit and no wood, but it 
bore evidences of fire in the presence of a hard, nearly circular bed 
of ashes and charcoal about five feet in diameter. Several human 
bones were scattered throughout the mound, but none of them had 
been burnt. Among the things found in this mound may be men- 
tioned two large beads made from the columella of a heavy marine 
shell, perhaps Busycon (pl. xxxiv, @). 
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c. Cat- 


PIPES FROM NORTH DAKOTA MOUNDS 
e. Cat- 


5. Pieceof catlinite pipe-bowl which had been cut off before burial. 


da. Large bow! of catlinite pipe, 10% in. long; from Ramsey county. 
J. Pipe-bowl made from deer antler; length 
h. Catlinite pipe- 


a. Pipe-bow] ot catlinite, 
linite pipe, 2 in, in length, 
linite pipe-bowl found with the piece of pipe shown in 4, 
about gin. g. Clay pipe, bent; length 5 in.; found in burial pit in Benson county. 
7, Straight bowl of clay pipe; length 234 in.; fcund in burial pit in Ramsey county. 


bowl, in. long, 
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Mounds 2 and 3 were each about 30 feet in diameter and 2 feet 
high. They were connected by a short earthen ridge. 


Mounds on Section 18, Range 63, Township 155 
Two mounds on this section were connected by a wide ridge 110 
feet in length. One of these mounds had a burial pit which con- 
tained human skeletons, and large marine shell beads made from 
the columella of a gasteropod shell, probably Busycon perversum. 


Mowunbs BENSON COUNTY 
Mounds on Range 65, Township 152 

Mound 1 was on Sully’s hill, immediately south of Devils lake, 
and about 145 feet above the level of the latter. It had charred 
wood, and two circular burial pits that had been excavated in shale. 
One pit contained four human skeletons, four perforated marine 
shell beads (pl. xxxiv, g'), fifteen pearly shell pendants, and two 
large marine shell beads, similar to those found on Section 19, 
Range 63, previously described. The other pit contained nine 
human skeletons, greatly decomposed, and one large, curved, clay 
pipe about five inches in length (pl. xxx11, g ). 

Mound 2 had two burial pits containing four human skeletons, 
greatly decomposed. 

Mound 5 had at a depth of two feet a bed of ashes, charcoal, 
charred and partly burnt wood, and many charred and partially 
burnt bones of man and other animals. The greater part of a 
human skull, also burnt, was removed by me from this bed, as well 
as partly burnt jaws and skulls of bears and other animals. All 
these were in the ash bed, which was about six feet in diameter and 
occupied the center of the tumulus. No chamber or pit was found, 
although a thorough and extended exploration of the mound was 
made. It appeared to me that the contents of this mound indicated 
feasting of some kind — whether cannibalistic feasts or religious rites 
once held upon the mound, it may be difficult to determine. The 
mound externally had the shape and appearance of a typical burial 
mound. 

Mounds on Range 64, Township 152 

Mound 7 was circular in form, 30 feet in diameter and 5 feet in 

height ; it occupied a conspicuous position on the south of Devils 
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lake. Sod and black soil to the depth of a foot were removed from 
the surface, and then red, burnt clay more than a foot in depth was 
discovered. This latter extended over a large part of the mound. 
A little charcoal was found, and a very small quantity of half-burnt 
wood ; but there were no human remains. This I regarded asa 
beacon mound for the purpose of signaling by means of a bonfire. 
A long earthen ridge, 3 feet high and 3 feet wide, occurred within 
twelve feet of this tumulus, on the side remote from the lake. 
Oblong or elongate mounds occurred also east of Fort Totten. 


Mounpbs In WALSH COUNTY 


Mounds on Section 32, Range 55, Township 155 


There were thirty-five mounds and four long ridges or embank- 
ments situated near the head of Forest river. Not all of these are 
indicated on the accompanying plan (figure 21). A noticeable feat- 
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Fic. 21.— Plan of mounds and ridges near Forest river, Walsh county, North Dakota. 


ure of these mounds was their great width, many of them ranging 
from 60 to go feet in diameter. A number of them were elongate. 
Another characteristic was the connection of some of these mounds 
by long low ridges or embankments. Some of the latter were 
of great length, being respectively 1,118 feet, 2,064 feet, and 2,688 
feet long. The ridges ran in a direct line to the center of the 
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OBJECTS OF ANTLER, BONE, SHELL, AND COPPER, FROM NORTH DAKOTA MOUNDS 


a, Deer antler tines, showing perforations and notches. 4. Bone anklet, somewhat broken, but showing en- 
tire length in front. c, Carved tine of a deer’s antler. a@. Bead made from the columella of a marine shell. 
e. Pearly shell buttons or ornaments, perforated and notched; found with the anklet shown in 4. f Flat 
piece of copper coiled into a bead. g. Small marine shells perforated by grinding. . Pearly shell rings, 
probably a portion of a necklace. 7. Bone fishing spear. 
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mound in the case of all the five mounds considered. Similar but 
shorter connecting ridges occurred in Benson and Ramsey counties. 

Mound 1 had a diameter of go feet and a height of 12 feet. A 
thin layer of yellow clay was discovered four or five feet beneath 
the surface ; this covered an area twenty feet in diameter. Of about 
a dozen human skeletons only three were in condition to be 
removed. In addition to these there were twenty-two pearly shell 
rings with one oblong piece, four beads of a heavy marine shell, 
two large birch-bark baskets, one pipe made from a large antler or 
bony horn and somewhat pear-shaped, and a small heap of sticky 
clay, soapstone, and red ocher. Two of the rings are shown in 
plate xxx1v, 4; they probably formed part of a necklace. 

Similar oblong shell pieces were found in two pits in the mounds 
in Benson county. The horn pipe is represented in plate xxx, 7. 

Mound 2 was connected with Mound 1 by a ridge or embankment 
242 feet long and 14 feet wide. It was connected with another 
mound also by a ridge 2,064 feet long and 12 feet wide. The 
ridges were nearly 3 feet high when first observed by the writer in 
1883, but tillage had reduced their height to about 15 inches six 
years later. 

Mound 5 contained charred wood and two burial pits. The latter 
were each about 4 feet in diameter and 2% feet in depth. The 
bottom of each pit was about 73% feet below the mound’s summit ; 
and the pits were about g inches apart. One of them contained 
four human skeletons, a heap of red ocher more than a pound in 
weight, and a copper article. The other pit had bark covering the 
bottom, and contained nine human skeletons, one marine shell bead, 
and a perforated antler. 


Mounps IN GRAND Forks County 
Mounds on Range 50, Township 151 
Mound 1, in the city of Grand Forks and on the left bank of Red 
river, when first seen by the Hon. M. L. McCormack in 1870 was 
twelve feet high; but after many years of cultivation its height be- 
came reduced to about six feet in 1888, when I undertook its 
exploration. Its diameter was seventy-five feet. No burial pit or 
wood was found, but it contained bones representing twelve human 
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skeletons, overlaid with two inches of yellow clay. As the owner 
desired the soil of this mound for the improvement of a neighbor- 
ing lawn, under the direction of the writer the mound was com- 
pletely removed and it yielded more than six hundred two-horse 
wagon loads of black soil. 

In Roberts, Brown, Marshall, and other counties of South Da- 
kota there have been numerous earth tumuli very similar to those 
of Ramsey, Walsh, and other northern counties. 

When the military post Fort Sisseton existed in South Dakota 
upward of forty tumuli were counted within a few miles thereof. 
They occurred in groups of four to seven, situated upon small 
natural elevations. Their average diameter was about forty-five 
feet, and the human skulls and other objects which the writer has 
seen taken from them bore close resemblance to those taken from 
the tumuli previously described. 


The foregoing are examples of the mounds of the Northwest. 
They show considerable care and intelligence on the part of those 
who reared them. By means of wooden, stone, and bone implements 
their builders succeeded in digging smooth-walled, regularly-formed 
circular graves, and in interring their dead in a manner much better 
calculated to preserve indefinitely the bodies and their accompani- 
ments than the methods practised by many civilized peoples at the 
present time. The interior of the mounds was extremely dry in 
every instance ; this was due to the mode of structure and partly 
also to the climate. A striking feature to be observed here is the 
uniformity in the structure of many of the mounds. 

Measurements of many crania show the mesocephalic index. 

The builders of the mounds procured the copper from Michigan 
or its vicinity, and the catlinite from Minnesota. They obtained 
some of the shells from the Gulf of Mexico or the Pacific ocean, 
probably through trade, and the remaining shells were taken from 
the rivers. The bark of the birch tree was transported one hundred 
or two hundred miles. The catlinite pipes are all of one shape, 
straight and stemless. Some of the cut pieces of hollow wing- 
bones of the larger birds may have served as stems. The clay 


pipes are of two forms, straight and curved. These and the antler 
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pipes seem to have been fewer in number than those made of catlin- 
ite. The pottery is confined to urns; these were fairly plentiful, 
however, and they appear to have been all or nearly all in perfect 
condition at the time of their interment. It is worthy of note that 
no pottery, broken or otherwise, was found upon the surface of the 
ground. 

Both in their pottery and in their mode of burial the prehistoric 
mound-builders of the Dakotas differed very widely from the prehis- 
toric people of Utah and the Southwest. That they were akin in 
culture to the mound-builders of the Mississippi valley there can be 
no doubt; yet they differed from them in some respects. In their 
pottery, as pointed out by Professor Holmes, and in their straight 
tubular pipes, they possessed types peculiar to themselves. They 
also occasionally reared elongated mounds and they connected 
some of their tumuli by very long earthen ridges. 
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THE DIALECTIC DIVISIONS OF THE MOQUELUMNAN 
FAMILY IN RELATION TO THE INTERNAL 
DIFFERENTIATION OF THE OTHER LIN- 
GUISTIC FAMILIES OF CALIFORNIA 


By A. L. KROEBER 


As a linguistic area California is noted for the number of its dis- 
tinct stocks or families. With a few doubtful exceptions these fam- 
ilies stand practically as they were originally determined, and the 
most recent investigations as yet give but little indication that their 
number, which is above twenty, will be materially reduced through 
the discovery of identities resulting from deeper study. 

As to the number and nature of the subdivisions of these fami- 
lies there is however still much confusion. Comparatively abun- 
dant material in the form of vocabularies has been extant for many 
years, but the character of this material is such as to give rise to as 
many doubts as positive determinations. The vocabularies were 
collected at different places and at different times by various observ- 
ers, many of them untrained, using the crudest orthographies, and 
at times very imperfectly acquainted with the modes of life and the 
ideas that shape and condition the vocabulary of any people. In 
many cases it is therefore not impossible that dissimilar vocabu- 
laries represented similar or even identical dialects. Instances of 
this sort are not lacking, as is witnessed by the several Wishosk or 
Wiyot vocabularies, which are only interpretations of one undiffer- 
entiated language. On the other hand, until direct evidence has 
been brought to the contrary, it is always possible that the dissimilar 
word-lists represent dialects that are actually different. Between 
these two possibilities there is little room for any certainty in each 
case until more satisfactory information has become available. 

On the one hand there has been a tendency among scholars not 
personally acquainted with the native languages of California, to 
regard the families of the state, which in their territorial extent and 
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the number of individuals comprised by them are often more nearly 
the equivalent of the language or dialect elsewhere, as the repre- 
sentatives of such less fundamental divisions, which through pecu- 
liarities of culture or environment have in California become differ- 
entiated into distinct stocks. Following out this view it is tacitly 
assumed that the California families show no noteworthy internal 
differentiations, and that the total number of dialects occurring in 
the state is virtually summed up by the number of linguistic 
families. On the other hand the diversity in point of families, the 
apparent differences between published vocabularies of the same 
family, as well as general statements by observers who have made 
no linguistic records, have given rise to the idea that the diversity 
of families is only indicative of a more general and much greater 
diversity of speech. According to this view the families are sub- 
divided into languages, and these into dialects, making the total of 
varying forms of speech in the state an enormous number. Bear- 
ing on this question, the present paper summarizes the results of re- 
cent study of several California families, with especial reference to 
conditions existing in one of their number — the Moquelumnan — 
that is among the least known, and with a view to determining as 
far as is possible at present the nature and degree of the internal or 
dialectic differentiation of families throughout the state. 

The Maidu, who adjoin the Moquelumnan people on the north, 
according to Professor R. B. Dixon speak three well-marked dia- 
lects or languages, which he has named northeastern, northwestern, 
and southern. Within each of these three dialects local differen- 
tiations are very slight. For exact knowledge of the degree of 
difference between the three dialects, and of such minor variations 
as there may be within each, it will be necessary to await the publi- 
cation of the results of Professor Dixon’s linguistic investigations. 

The Shasta and Achomawi of northeastern California have re- 
cently been united by Professor Dixon into a single family.' 
Within this family he recognizes six subdivisions, several of them 
on the verge of extinction and surviving in only a partial state. 
Two of these divisions fall within the limits of the former Achomawi 


1See American Anthropologist, 1905, VII, 213. 
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and four within the former Shasta family. The brief vocabularies 
which he has published in support of his unification show all six 
subdivisions to be so markedly different from one another as to con- 
stitute true languages. According to Professor Dixon’s personal 
statement, however, none of these six languages appears to have 
been appreciably differentiated into dialects. 

In northwestern California are situated several families of unusu- 
ally small territorial extent: the Yurok, Karok, Wishosk, and 
Chimariko. The principal body of the Yurok, occupying all the 
territory along the Klamath and part of that on the coast, speak a 
uniform dialect. In the strip of coast extending southward from 
the mouth of the Klamath there are three dialects, at Gold Bluff, 
Orick, and Trinidad, successively more divergent from the principal 
form of Yurok speech. The differences are, however, not very 
great, and even the Trinidad dialect was intelligible to the river 
Yurok. The Karok possessed a uniform dialect over the greater 
part of their territory. Those in the north about Happy Camp 
are said to have spoken a quite distinct dialect, which does not ap- 
pear even to have been recorded. This dialect is said to have been 
at least partly unintelligible to the main body of the Karok, and 
must thus be regarded as constituting a separate language within 
the family. Nothing is said by the Indians of any intermediate 
forms of speech connecting the two languages. The Chimariko, 
who were a small body of people, spoke only one dialect. The 
same is true of the Wishosk, who, though probably more numer- 
ous, also occupied a restricted territory. 

As to the Athabascan dialects of northwestern California avail- 
able information is lacking. Professor P. E. Goddard, who has 
made a special study of these languages, groups the Hupa and a 
few of the neighboring Indians into a dialectic division more or less 
divergent from the remaining dialects. 

Southward of this region, in and about Mendocino county, are 
the Yuki, whose speech has four principal forms. In a detached 
territory in the south are the Wappo, who apparently have been 
separated from the other Yuki for a long period, as their language 
is very distinct. They are aware of many similarities existing 
between their speech and the Yuki proper, but cannot understand 
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the latter. The Wappo themselves distinguish four dialects of 
their language, but Mr S. A. Barrett, who has carefully examined 
these dialects, fails to find any appreciable difference between them. 

The main body of the Yuki speak three dialects : that of the Yuki 
proper, the adjacent Huchnom, and the coast Yuki. The coast 
Yuki are separated from the Yuki proper by Athabascans, and 
their dialect has the appearance of being a comparatively recent 
but rapidly diverging offshoot from that of the Yuki. Within the 
Yuki proper there are several minor dialectic variations the degree 
of which has not been determined, though it does not appear to be 
considerable. 

Adjoining the Yuki on the south are the Pomo, whose dialects 
have been carefully determined by Mr S. A. Barrett. He has 
found seven of these dialects, which differ to such a degree in the 
forms of many of their words, and show distinct radicals for so 
many other words, that they should perhaps be considered lan- 
guages rather than dialects. With the exception of one slight sub- 
dialect he finds no diversification of any of these seven languages. 
This is the more noteworthy as a number of distinct villages or 
political units were comprised under each language, and as several 
of the languages extended over territories of quite diverse environ- 
ment, such as the coast and the interior. Mr Barrett’s study was 
made with the special purpose of determining the total amount of 
dialectic variation existing within the family, and has been exhaustive. 
While his results cannot be expected to apply to all other families 
of the state, they are no doubt indicative of conditions existing in 
a number of them. 

Among the Wintun no such systematic studies have been made 
as among most of the families heretofore enumerated. Partial 
investigations however reveal three well-marked groups. The 
central one of these occupies very nearly the territory covered by 
Glenn and Tehama counties ; the other two occupy all the Wintun 
area respectively to the north and south. It does not appear that 
there were any considerable differentiations within each of these 
three dialects or languages. 

The Washo, who, though primarily a Nevada people, occupied 
a limited territory in east central California, are said by themselves 
to have spoken one language without dialectic modifications. 
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On reviewing the information thus available as to the northern 
part of the state, it will be seen that the internal differentiation of 
the families is much less than has often been assumed. Several 
families are without dialects and none show more than six or eight. 
It is especially noteworthy that in most cases the dialects are on 
the one hand quite sharply distinct from one another, and on the 
other show but little or no internal variation. The statements fre- 
quently made as to the change of native languages encountered 
every few miles as one travels in California, with a constant gradual 
increase of differences, are thus on the whole unfounded so far as 
northern California is concerned. 

In the central and southern parts of the state a smaller number 
. of families occupy a larger territory. In several of these a greater 
number of dialects occur than in any family of northern California. 
Several stocks are so much reduced in numbers that it is doubtful 
whether the total number of their dialects and the degree of simi- 
larity and dissimilarity of these can be ascertained. 

This is the case among the Costanoan stock, which inhabited the 
coast region between San Francisco and Monterey. Vocabularies 
have been published or procured from the Indians at the seven 
Spanish missions in this territory, which show that distinct dialects 
were spoken at each of these places. There is every indication that 
the total number of dialects in the family was larger. The infor- 
mation that there is or that can still be obtained however represents 
only points or isolated limited portions of an area, so that the exact 
determination of the dialectic groups of the stock and of their sub- 
divisions cannot be attempted. 

The Esselen family, which consisted of a small number of people 
inhabiting a restricted territory on the coast south of Monterey, is 
now extinct. There is nothing to show that this language was 
dialectically modified. 

The Salinan family, south of the Costanoan and Esselen, is also 
very little known. The native speech at the two missions in Salinan 
territory, San Miguel and San Antonio, was different. The two 
dialects could not have been altogether mutually intelligible. There 
is nothing to indicate that there were any other Salinan dialects, but 
on the other hand it cannot be stated positively that such other 
dialects were lacking. 
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The Chumash, the next family southward along the coast, pos- 
sessed a considerable number of dialects. Five of these are known, 
those of San Luis Obispo, Santa Inez, Santa Barbara, San Buena- 
ventura, and Santa Cruz island. The San Luis Obispo form of 
speech was very different from all the others, and must have con- 
stituted a separate language. There is every indication that the 
total number of Chumash dialects was greater than the number of 
those known, and it would probably be no exaggeration to say that 
there were ten or more. The precise interrelations and grouping 
of these are undetermined. 

South of the Chumash the coast and considerable areas inland 
are held by Indians of the Shoshonean and Yuman families, both 
of which are principally extra-Californian. Both families show con- 
siderable modifications within the state. Among the Yuman peo- 
ple, for instance, the speech of the Mohave and Yuma of the Colo- 
rado river is distinct from that of the Dieguefio and other groups 
of the coast and interior, but the degree of difference between the 
several dialects existing within each of these two divisions, and their 
relation to other divisions of the family, have not been exactly de- 
termined. The Shoshonean languages of California were consid- 
erably diversified, evidently to a much greater degree than the 
Shoshonean languages spoken elsewhere. Of eight principal dia- 
lectic groups or branches into which it is possible at present to clas- 
sify the Shoshonean family, four are confined to California, while 
two others occur both within and without the state. At least part 
and perhaps all of these dialectic groups are again differentiated. 
Thus the southernmost group comprises the Luisefio, Agua Cali- 
ente, and Cahuilla languages, which are nearly unintelligible to one 
another, besides the dialects of San Juan Capistrano and San Jacinto. 
No complete investigation of the Shoshonean dialects of California 
has however been made, so that it is impossible to state the amount 
of diversity within the several dialectic groups or the total number 
of dialects. 

The Yokuts family, which occupied the territory immediately 
south of the Moquelumnan stock, differed from the majority of the 
families of California in that its members were not socially and po- 
litically organized into village units but into small tribes. What 
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is even more distinctive is that each of these tribes, of which there 
were at least forty, possessed a dialect of its own. There appears 
to have been no exception to this condition. The dialects differed 
both in the forms of certain words and more particularly in fre- 
quently using different words to express the same idea. Within 
certain related groups of dialects the differences were however not 
extensive. There were six such groups. Within each group there 
was practical mutual intelligibility, and even individuals belong- 
ing to distinct groups could in most cases have largely understood 
one another. These determinations rest upon vocabularies procured 
in the same manner and in the same orthography from twenty 
tribes, representing all of the six groups mentioned. It does not 
appear that any of the extinct dialects belonged to other groups 
than the six that are known. 

The Moquelumnan family is of interest because its principal body 
is situated between the Maidu and the Yokuts, two stocks that 
show entirely different conditions as regards their dialectic differen- 
tiation: the Maidu family on the north having three well-marked 
dialects, apparently without significant sub-dialectic divisions, and 
without relation of the political unit — the village —to the dialect ; 
while the Yokuts family shows at least forty dialects falling into 
several groups, or, it might be said, six principal dialects, each dif- 
ferentiated into a number of sub-dialects corresponding exactly 
with the unit of political organization, the tribe. The environment 
of the three stocks is similar, all being situated on the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, between the crest of this range and the 
north-south river system longitudinally bisecting the San Joaquin- 
Sacramento valley. 

The Moquelumnan family was originally included with the Costa- 
noan in the so-called Mutsun, named after the language, or more 
probably the village, at the mission of San Juan Bautista. The 
Moquelumnan family, as at present generally recognized, consists of 


two detached divisions, the principal one occupying the territory in 
the San Joaquin valley and on the slope of the Sierra Nevada that 
has been mentioned, the other a smaller territory on and near the 
coast north of San Francisco. This smaller division comprises 
three dialects, determined by Mr Barrett. These dialects are spoken 
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in two separate areas. Of these two areas one is near Clear lake, 
the other north of San Francisco bay. The speech in the two 
areas is distinct, but that of the area near San Francisco bay is sub- 
divided into two dialects, the extent of one covering the greater 
part of Marin county, the other being confined to the immediate 
vicinity of Bodega bay. These three northwestern Moquelumnan 
dialects together form a unit as compared with all those of the larger 
body in the interior, as might be expected from their geographical 
relation. 

The people of the principal division of the Moquelumnan family 
call themselves by some form of the name Miwok, under which 
they have most frequently been known. They occupy one of the 
largest territories held by a single family in California, extending 
from the Consumnes river on the north to the Fresno and Chow- 
chilla in the south. The miscellaneous published vocabularies 
show considerable differences in this area, but as a body are open 
to the objections that have been described. Incidentally to investi- 
gations among neighboring families, the author has obtained half a 
dozen list of words from the Miwok in different portions of their 
territory, particularly the extreme north and south. Comparison 
of these with one another, and in part with the published vocabu- 
laries, brings out at least certain features of the distribution of the 
Miwok dialects. 

Preéminently it appears that the language of the people inhabit- 
ing the plains along the lower Consumnes and Mokelumne differed 
most markedly from the speech of all the other Miwok known. 
This divergent group was in contact with, or propinquity to, the 
southern Maidu and Wintun, the northeastern Costanoan people, 
and the detached branch of the Yokuts known as Chulamni or 
Cholovone, who inhabited the region about Stockton. The group 
comprised the Mokelumni and Mokosumni, on the lower courses of 
the streams bearing similar names, and the Ochekhamni, of unknown 
but probably adjacent habitat, besides perhaps other divisions. Its 
extension southward is not known. As compared with this north- 
western group in the valley, all the remaining Miwok appear to 
form a comparative unit, from the Koni between the upper Consumnes 
and Mokelumne to the Pohonichi on Fresno river. This larger 
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unit shows only one marked subdivision. The speech in the north- 
ern part of the territory differs somewhat from that in the south. 
Within the northern area there are no differences of moment between 
the Koni at Ione in Amador county and the dialect of Angels Camp 
in Calaveras county in the Stanislaus drainage. The Tuolumne 
vocabulary published in Powers’ ‘“ Tribes of California”’ shows the 
same form of speech to have prevailed at least as far south as this 
river. As against this northern unit, the author’s vocabularies from 
Merced and Fresno rivers also present a practical uniformity. It is 
probable that there were slight differentiations within each of these 
two groups, but as to such nothing can be affirmed in the present 
state of knowledge. A full linguistic survey by a single investigator 
must be made to elucidate this matter. Such a survey the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the University of California is at present 
undertaking. Until the results of this investigation shall become 
available, it can be stated that there appear to be but three well- 
marked Miwok dialects: one, the most divergent, in the northern 
plains, a second in the northern and central foot-hills and moun- 
tains, and a third in the south, and that the diversification within 
each of these dialects or languages appears to be of comparatively 
little moment. It will therefore be seen that the dialectic relations 
of the Miwok people resemble those of their northern neighbors, 
the Maidu, and not those of the Yokuts to the south. 


MoKELUMNI”’ Koni” ANGELS CAMP YOsEMITE PoHONICHI” 
San Joaquin Co. Amador Co. Calaveras Co. Mariposa Co Madera Co. 
1 kenatii luti kefie kefie kefie 
2 oyoko otiko otiko otiko otiko 
2 teloko tolokocu tolokocu tolokot tolokot 
4 oiceko oyisa oyisa oyisa oyisa 
5 kacoko macoka macoka mahoka mahoka 
6 temepu temoka temoka temoka = temoka 
7 kenekak kenekaki kenekak#  titawa titawa 
8 kawinta kawinta kawinta kawinta kawinta 
9 woe woe woe eliwa eliwa 
be) ekuke naatca naatca naatca naatca 
person miwz miwi miwé 
man cawe nafia nafia nafia nafia 
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“ MOKELUMNI” “Koni” ANGELS CAMP Y¥oOsEMITE PoHONICH)”’ 

San Joaquin Co, Amador Co. Calaveras Co. Mariposa Co. Madera Co. 
mouth lupe owo awo awo owo 
nose huk huku nito nito nito 
foot kolo kolo hate hate hate 
bone kiwa kiitcitcu kétcitcu kitcitc kitcitc 
land wali wali wali tole tole 
smoke kali hakisu hakisu hakisa hakisa 
ashes sike yoli sike sike sike 
rock kulu cawa cawa cawa,hawa hawa 
wood tumai cucu cucu ciicu, xiixu hithu 
red wetete weteti weteti yotcotci yotcotci 
white pututu keleli keleli pasasi pasasi 
black kululu kululi kululi tuhuxi tuhuxi 
large teme oyani oyani 
good welwel gutci gutci tcditu 
eat tcam- uwu uwu uwu 
north tela-wit tam- tam- tam- 
south yak-wit tcum- tcum- tcum- 
east huke-wit hisu- hicu- hihu- 
west etca-wit olowi- olowi- olowi- 


In the apparently rigid restriction of the northern plains or 
Mokelumni dialect to the valley, there appears however to be a 
similarity to conditions existing among the Yokuts. In the latter 
family the six dialectic groups are with scarcely an exception each 
confined either to the level valley or to the foot-hills. Even more 
is it found, when the interrelations of the six Yokuts groups are 
examined, that they fall into two principal divisions, one consisting 
of two valley groups, the other of four foot-hill groups. Among 
the Maidu the dialects bear no such relation to the topographical 
environment. The southern Maidu dialect extends from the Sac- 
ramento river to the crest of the Sierras, and the northwestern is 
situated both in the plains and in the foothills. It is not impossible 
that the plains dialect of the Miwok, which so far is known only 
from the north, extended to the southern limits of Miwok territory. 
Very few plains Miwok still survive and from none of them except 
those in the extreme north do vocabularies appear to have been 
obtained. While there is no direct evidence to support this suppo- 
sition of a fundamental distinction between the Miwok dialects of 
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the plains and of the mountains along their whole north-south ex- 
tension, yet the analogous condition existing among the Yokuts 
makes it a possibility that should not be lost sight of. If on the 
other hand the plains group at present represented by the Mokelumni 
dialect shall be found not to extend southward to the limit of Miwok 
territory, its divergence from the main stem of Miwok speech must 
probably be laid to the influence of its geographical position in 
proximity to languages of four other families. 

An exhaustive study of the Miwok dialects will also make clearer 
the relations existing in California generally between the smallest 
linguistic unit and the smallest political or social unit. As has been 
said, in the territory north of the Miwok, as among the Maidu and 
Pomo, this political unit is the village. It is the site of the village 
and not any social organization that gives the name to a group of 
people. At the same time there is no direct relation between the 
village and the dialect, as each dialect usually comprises a number of 
separate villages. Among the Yokutsit is the tribe or body of people, 
and not the locality or territory occupied by them, that gives them 
their name, and at the same time the dialect and tribe are coincident. 
While the Miwok in this respect seem to agree more nearly with 
their northern neighbors, there are certain indications or at least 
possibilities that they approximated the Yokuts in some respects. 
Thus while over the greater part of their territory their names for 
one another seem to have been largely the indefinite “ northerners,” 
“southerners,” “easterners,’’ and ‘westerners’? that any loosely 
organized people might apply to its neighbors, there yet are a 
number of names, especially in the north, that are given by the 
Indians as if they referred to tribes. Such are Mokelumni, Moko- 
sumni, Lelamni, Tawalimni, Sakayakiimni, and Walalshimni. Itis of 
course not excluded that these apparent tribal names will on close 
examination prove to be only place names, as has so often been 
the case in the study of California ethnology. At the same time 
the uniform ending of most of these names, and its similarity to a 
frequent ending of Yokuts tribal names, make this seem less prob- 
able than would otherwise be the case. It is only necessary to 
compare with the Miwok names just given the Yokuts Chulamni, 
Tulamni, Yaulamni, Wikchamni, Telamni, Choinimni, and Chukai- 
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mina. Atthe same time this ending -ammwz, -umui, or -tmnt is found 
also among the southern Maidu on names that apparently refer to 
village sites and not to bodies of people. Such are Yukulme, 
Sekumne, and Yalisumni, given on Professor Dixon’s recent map 
of the Maidu.' The fact that this ending should have a similar use 
in three unrelated stocks is of itself of much interest and significance, 
and when better understood should not only throw new light on the 
historical relations of these bodies of people, but elucidate their 
political organization and its relation to their dialectic differentiations. 


AFFILIATED COLLEGES, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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HOPI CEREMONIAL FRAMES FROM CANON DE 
CHELLY, ARIZONA 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


On a visit to the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute in December 
last, I became greatly interested in two ethnological specimens ob- 
tained by Mr Stewart Culin in Cafion de Chelly,’ Arizona. These 
objects, to which I have briefly referred in my article on Hopi 
Shrines,? undoubtedly belong to the Pueblo culture. They are 
not duplicated in other collections, and have a much greater interest 
than attaches to their rarity, for they seem to verify a legend, cur- 
rent in the East Mesa pueblos of the Hopi, of the former habitation 
and migration of one of their important clans. They consist of 
wooden frames with sliding appendages, handles, and symbolic at- 
tachments. Their general appearance is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations (figures 22 and 23). 

Mr Culin informs me that these frames were found with certain 
fragments of masks, a brief account of which has been published * 
in a notice that gives also a Navaho legend regarding the origin of 
the masks and closes with a suggestion that they once belonged to 
the Asa clan, a Tanoan people now domiciled in the Hopi pueblo of 
Sichomovi, who are known to have lived at Zufii and to have 
sojourned in the Cafion de Chelly for several years. No reference 
to these frames is made in Mr Culin’s account, and as the evidence 
of Asa ownership which they furnish is corroborative and more de- 


1 These objects were purchased from Mr C. L. Day by Mr Culin, curator of ethnology 
of the Brooklyn Institute Museum, to whom I am indebted for many kindnesses in the 
preparation of this notice. 

2 dmerican Anthropologist, Vil, April-June, 1906. 

3«< Hopi Indian Masks from a Cave in the Cajion de Chelly, Arizona,’’ Bulletin of 
the Brooklyn Institute, Jan. 6, 1906. 

4*« The Kinship of a Tanoan-speaking Community in Tusayan,’’ American Anthro- 
pologist, 1894, VIII, p. 164-165: ‘It is likewise said that after they (the Asa) had 
lived some time with the Hopi a number of them wandered off to the Tseyi [‘‘ Chelly ’’] 
Cajion and intermarried with Athapascan ( Navaho) tribes.’’ 
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cisive than that afforded by the fragments of masks, I have ventured 
to supplement and support by additional facts the notice referred to. 

An examination of one of these frames shows its general form as 
given in the figure, in which a, a’ is a wooden bar, apparently in one 
piece, in which are cut two slots (4, 0’). This bar has a round 
handle (c) midway of its length, opposite a terrace (d ) symbolizing 


Fic. 22. — Frame carried by Yaya priest. (Brooklyn Institute Museum. ) 


a rain cloud. Two pendants (e, e’) slide freely in the slots (4, 2’), 
so that if the bar be moved violently sidewise, these appendages 
strike the ends and the middle, making a noise and suggesting a 
rattle. Similar frames still used by the Hopi in ceremonies at their 
East Mesa villages were figured several years ago in a picture of a 
priest introduced in my account of ‘“‘ The Lesser New Fire Ceremony 
at Walpi,’”’ and later reproduced in a series of native drawings of 
Hopi kachinas.' These illustrations represent masked men called 
Sumaikoli and Kawikoli, accompanied by priests known as Yayas 
bearing in their hands similar frames. 

Apparently Mrs Stevenson refers to frames of identical shape in 


1 American Anthropologist, 1901, n. s., U1, 438, pl. xi; also Zwenty-first An- 
nual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, pl. xxxiv, xxxv. 
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her description of the Shimaakwe ceremony at Zufii.' She writes 
as follows : 

A charm fashioned of wood and similar to one of the bars of the suspended 
form above the altar is carried by a young man whenever the Shumai’koli ap- 
pears, the bearer manipulating the bar before the god, which appears to have 
mystic control over the Shumai’koli. 


The writer has observed the same thing 
among the Hopi Indians. 


Fic, 23. — Frame carried by Yaya priest; length 24 in. 


(Brooklyn Institute Mu- 
eum, cat. no. 5633.) 


The same author says also: 


Whenever he [the charm-bearer] waves the charm the Shumai’koli backs 
off a distance and then starts forward while the charm-bearer vigorously 
manipulates the charm to draw the god to him. 


And later: 


The charm-bearer stands south of her [the female leader], facing east, 
and holds his charm above his face with his left hand and shakes a small gourd 


rattle with his right, while he sings a low chant, reminding one of the intoning 
of a Catholic priest.? 


548-549. 


2 The Saiapa who accompany the Zufii Shumaikoli correspond in some respects to the 
Kawikoli of the Hopi. 


Sumaikoli. 


The Zufi Shumaikoli is of course the same as the Walpi 
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It appears that the main purpose of the ceremony of the Sumai- 
koli of the Hopi and its equivalent, the Shumaikoli at Zuii, is the 
same. Both are fire rites; both were derived from Rio Grande 
pueblos. 

The true significance of these frames is unknown, but the respect 
paid to them seems to indicate that they are something more than 
rattles of unusual shape. In her representations of the Shumaakwe 
altar Mrs Stevenson figures a cross hanging above it, made of two! 
of these frames united, a symbol that the Hopi would interpret as 
a sky, star, or four-world-quarter symbol. 

Of the nature of the rites that are performed when these objects 
are employed we may judge in part from a study of both Hopi and 
Zuni variants of the Sumaikoli ceremony. The ceremony recalls 
in several particulars the Fire dance of the Navaho. 

The Yaya priesthood claim wonderful magic powers in control- 
ling fire? and say they are able to cure certain bodily ailments with its 
products — heat, ashes, and smoke. Their patroness is the Spider- 
woman, but they worship also the Sky-god, symbolized by the Sun, 
and Masaui, the God of Death. They call upon ancestral beings, 
known as Sumaikoli, distributed in the four cardinal directions, to 
bring rain, and in the course of their rites they make prayer-offerings 
to all these supernaturals. 

The important point to be considered regarding these frames is 
their clan ownership. We know that their modern representatives 
belong to the Yaya priesthood, hence it is desirable to discover the 
clan kinships or affiliations of this fraternity. The Yaya were intro- 
1 Note that two of these frames were found together in the Cajion de Cheily cave. 
This would imply that they were sometimes fastened together in the form of a cross, as 
at Zufii; but their handles show that they were carried in the hand as seen in Hopi pic- 
tures of the Yaya priests. They were apparently rattles, suggesting the matracas used 
for bells in Latin American countries on Good Friday. These matracas are commonly 
carried in the hands and are used during the /ezedv, but sometimes, as at Jalapa, Mexico, 
the matraca is placed in the church belfry. It is a large wheel with a clapper, and 
when turned can be heard all over the city. 

2T need not here relate the many stories of handling fire, with accompanying necro- 
mancy, that the Yaya ascribe to their ancients. They even claim to be able to eat fire, 
or to put live coals into their mouths, which may well be doubted. Their claim to cure 
bodily ailments with fire reminds one of the principle ‘‘ s¢mz/ia similibus curantur.”’ 
Burning sensations of the skin supposed to be due to fire are, they hold, cured by fire and 
its products. 
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duced into Walpi by either Keresan or Tanoan clans, either directly 
or by way of Zuifi, and this introduction is commonly said to have 
taken place in comparatively modern times. The Asa clan, who 
claim that their ancestors lived in the Cafion de Chelly, are of 


Fic. 24. — 
Sumaikoli 
standard ; 
length 34 in. 
(Brooklyn In- 
stitute Muse- 
um, cat. no. 


5631.) 


Tanoan origin and are said to have been related to the 
Tewa of Hano and of the Rio Grande pueblos. The 
presumption is reasonable that these frames were Asa 
property. If such be the case the exact site of the 
habitation of this clan in the Cafion de Chelly may 
be determined by the situation of the cave in which 
the Sumaikoli paraphernalia were found. But the fact 
must not be overlooked that the present Sumaikoli 
chief is a member of the Badger clan’ who are closely 
associated with the other Tanoan peoples. Moreover, 
there are two sets of Sumaikoli paraphernalia on the 
East mesa: one at Walpi, the other at Hano. The 
latter, formerly owned by the Sun clan, may have 
been brought by the ancestors of the Hano clans 
directly from the Rio Grande. 

According to Museum Notes (the article above 
cited), there were other ceremonial paraphernalia found 
in a bag with these fragments. What light do they 
throw on the clan ownership of the specimens here 
considered? One of these objects is a peculiarly fer- 
ruled stick (figure 24) the use of which is problem- 
atical. This stick is, I believe, a Sumaikoli standard, 
which was placed at the entrance to the room where 
the altar of this ceremony was erected, for a similar 
standard is still used at Walpi when the Sumaikoli is 
celebrated. The modern representative consists of 
two ferruled sticks with facets at the ends. One of 
these is like the above-mentioned specimen, the other 
has a hollow gourd attached at one end. When the 
secret rites are in progress these sticks are stuck in 
the straw covering of the kiva to indicate that such 


1 The Badger clan is sometimes called a Hanumnyamu, or Tewa people, akin to the 
Asa and Hano clans. It was associated with the former in founding Sichomovi after the 
return from the Cafion de Chelly. 
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rites are taking place in the room below. The Cajion de Chelly 
stick is much more elaborate than the standard now used at Walpi 
and may have served for another purpose." 

The evidence drawn from the fragments of masks found with 
their frames coincides with that of the latter, for like them the 
masks are preeminently those of Keresan and Tanoan peoples. 
According to the article cited these masks belong to the Humis 
and Shalako kachinas, both of which were introduced into the Hopi 
pueblos from the Rio Grande. 

The Humis, or Hemis, kachina among the Hopi is said to have 
been derived from Jemez, New Mexico. Naturally it is a favorite 
with both the Badger and the Asa, as well as with all other clans 
of eastern origin. The material from the Cafion de Chelly is a 
framework and a painted skin, its former cover, that has been identi- 
fied as the “tablet” ? of a Humis-kachina helmet. 

A Shalako mask also is mentioned as having been found with 
the Humis mask. This mask I have not seen, but as the Zuiii 
Shalako at Sichomovi was introduced from the former pueblo 
about forty years ago by the Badger clan, the occurrence in the cave 
of a fragment of a mask with other dance paraphernalia of the 
Badger and Asa clans is readily explained. The Hopi Shalako was 
brought to Walpi by clans from the ancient settlements along the 
Little Colorado. 

The Sumaikoli frames and standard, together with the masks and 
other paraphernalia found in the Cafion de Chelly cave, verify the 
legends of a comparatively late occupancy of certain cliff-dwellings 
in this region by people from the East mesa. They point distinctly 
to the Asa clan as their probable owners. Taken in connection with 
other evidences they support the conclusion that some of the cliff- 
houses of that cafion were inhabited in comparatively recent time. 
The so-called Hopi pottery found in the cajion is not unlike that 
now manufactured by Tewa potters; and to these people, no doubt, 
can be traced the peach tree and the presence of sheep, both of 


1 A similar problematical object was found at Sikyatki and another at Awatobi, which 
would further indicate eastern influences in these pueblos. 

2 These tablets are now generally made of thin boards, but formerly they were manu- 
factured of skin or cloth stretched over a support. 
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which prove post-Spanish occupancy by them or this section. I 
believe the specimens above considered are most instructive verifi- 
cations of Asa and Badger clan traditions. 

It might pertinently be asked, ‘‘Why could not these objects 
have been derived from Zufi or possibly directly from the Rio 
Grande pueblos, in both of which localities the Sumaikoli culture 
exists and in some of which similar paraphernalia are still used ?”’ 
Migratory bands were continually passing near the entrance to the 
cafion where the paraphernalia were found, in their journey from the 
Rio Grande region to the Hopi pueblos, and some of these migrants 
may have lagged behind or tarried there for a longer or shorter time, 
and may have left some of their religious paraphernalia in that 
region. While no evidence afforded by the specimens makes this 
supposition impossible, the Navaho legend that led to the discovery 
of these objects is so explicit that we must conclude that the 
descendants of their owners now inhabit pueblos on the East mesa. 
Although the Asa tradition of their life in Cafion de Chelly is cir- 
cumstantial, it is not impossible, considering the kinship of the clans, 
that some of the Badger people accompanied the Asa when the 
latter sought a home in that place. At least we may definitely say 
that the frames, standard, and fragments of masks here considered 
formerly belonged to Hopi rather than to Zuni or Rio Grande 
people, but that the clans which owned them originally came from 
the pueblos of the latter. Although there is strong evidence that 
these frames pertain to the Asa and Badger clans, it has not yet 
been conclusively shown which of these people introduced them 
into the East Mesa pueblos. 

Strictly speaking, these objects are not distinctly characteristic of 
the most ancient Hopi, but belong to that early culture widely 
spread over the Southwest from which the Hopi have derived much 
of their mythology and ritual. They were introduced from those 
eastern pueblos which have contributed to the Hopi the major 
portion of their religious paraphernalia, as well as prayers and 
songs, and their introduction is so recent that even the clans which 
brought them are not wholly unknown. 
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THE SLOANE COLLECTION IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jr 


In 1753 the British Nation acquired by purchase the large and 
varied collections belonging to Sir Hans Sloane, forming the nucleus 
of the British Museum.' 

The old manuscript catalogue of the collection contains many 
quaint and interesting entries, often including brief though com- 
prehensive descriptions of the objects. Unfortunately dates are 
seldom given, but we must remember that all the material was 
brought to England before 1753 and that some specimens may 
have been obtained during the seventeenth century. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Miscellanies” are records of more than 
two thousand objects, gathered from various parts of the world, 
including many from the colonies of Virginia, South Carolina, and 
New England, from the Iroquois country, and the region about 
Hudson bay. Many of the specimens called for in the catalogue no 
longer exist, a fact to be regretted by all interested in American 
ethnology, especially as old material from the eastern part of the 
country is so scarce. 

The object of this article is to make known and describe such 
specimens belonging to this old collection as now remain in the 
British Museum, all of which are here figured. There are, however, 
some stone implements, — axes, arrowheads, etc. — belonging to the 
collection, that were brought from the colonies. To these I shall 
not refer, as many similar objects are preserved in various collections, 
and as the ones just mentioned are of no special value. Nor shall 
I deal with certain specimens from the northern Eskimo, from the 
region of Davis strait. 

Before describing the existing specimens, it will probably be of 
interest to quote certain notes in the catalogue, for although the 
material is lost, it may be of assistance in future work to know that 
a 1See note by the late Dr Thomas Wilson in American Anthropologist, I, p. 190, 
1900. — EDITOR. 
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certain things were used at one time by the Indians along the 
Atlantic coast. In copying the entries I have followed the original 
spelling and have recorded also the number of the object as it is 
entered in the catalogue. 


OsjecTts CATALOGUED BUT NO LONGER EXISTING 
FROM VIRGINIA 
913 A Virginia girdle made of some rush or other such like vegetable. 
zg1z_ An indian shoe from Virginia wt rattles & dy’d porcupine quills. 
The same w‘out rattles. 
1369 A Strum Strump made of a round large gourd. 
1370 A basket of canes from the same [Virginia]. 

There are several references to strings of wampum, “ Indian 
money,” from Virginia and elsewhere ; but I shall not quote them 
in detail. 

From SoutH CAROLINA 

The colony of South Carolina was weil represented in the col- 
lection, and fortunately one of the most interesting objects, which 
will be described later, has been preserved to the present day. 
Other entries in the list are: 

1458 A negro drum from South Carolina, by Mr Standish. 
1237 A Maracca or rattle of a gourd made use of by the Indians of Carolina 
in their triumphs, calumets etc., from Col Nicholson. 

This was probably the form of rattle shown in White’s drawings 
which were reproduced by De Bry as plates xvii and xvi11 in Hariot’s 
Virginia (1588). The text describing the first of these plates reads : 

. . holding a certaine fruite in their hands like unto a rownde pompion or a 
gourde, which after they have taken out the fruits, and the seedes, then fill 
with small stons or certayne bigg kernells to make the more noise. . . 

The maracca is, according to Strachey, ‘‘a rattle, such as they use 

in their ceremonies, made of a goard, chmgawwonawk.””' 

7226 An Indian bowl w‘ w™ they play at bowls made of a gray sand stone, 
hollowed from Col Nicholson. 

1485 An Indian fann made of canes some colored black, from Carolina, by 


Mr Dering. 
7486 Another made of rushes. 


1See note 2, page 679. 
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1203 An Indian apron from South Carolina made of the bark of the wild 
mulberry tree, this kind of cloth with a kind of basket they make with 
splitt cane are the only mechanical arts worth notice. 


This reference at once recalls a paragraph written by an English 
traveler who visited the Carolinas some years after the “‘ apron’’ was 
collected. In referring to the Catawba Indians, whose villages were 
near the boundary between North and South Carolina, he wrote : 


The only manufacture that I can discover among them is that of party- 
coloured little baskets, table-mats, made of straw, and chips, or splits of dif- 
ferent coloured wood ; and an ill-formed kind of a half-baked egrthen ware.! 


1655 <A girdle made of Porcupine quills dyed red and black from Carolina 
made by the Indians. 


13717 A Cherekee Indian garter made of the ravelings of the cadene? they 
buy of the English. From Mr Dering of South Carolina. 


It is interesting to know that the custom of raveling a piece of 
European cloth and using the threads in native weaving was fol- 
lowed at so early a day. This suggests the use of bayeta by the 
Navaho. 

The following entries in the catalogue, relating to the use of 
buffalo hair by the Carolina Indians, are most interesting : 


7215  A-rope for tying anything. Made of the hair of the head of the Amer- 
ican bufalo. Described by Mr Hennepin. 

1216 The same hair dyed red and yellow, tyed in tufts on a string, as an 
ornament for the Carolina Indians. 


1656 A pair of garters made of the same [quills] and Buffalos hair. from 
the same [Carolina]. 


The following reference is of equal interest ; although no locality 
is given, the girdle probably came from Carolina: 


1536 A girdle made of Bufalos hair and porcupine quills. 


Buffalo hair was evidently used by many tribes, from the At- 
lantic to the Rocky mountains, for making cords and blankets, and, 
as is shown above, tufts of it were dyed and used as ornaments. 
When Charlevoix reached the village of the Kaskasquias (Kaskas- 
kia) on the Mississippi, during the autumn of 1721, he wrote: 


1J. F. D. Smyth, 4 Zour in the United States of America, London, 1784, p. 193. 
2 A sort of inferior Turkish carpet imported from the Levant. 
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Their women are very neat-handed and industrious. They spin the wool 
of the buffalo which they make as fine as English sheep. . . . of this they 
manufacture stuffs which are dyed black, yellow or a deep red. 

It is interesting to note that the hair was dyed yellow and red 
also by the Carolina Indians, as has been previously stated. That 
blankets were woven of twisted cords of buffalo hair is noted by 
Hunter : 

The hair of the buffalo and other animals is sometimes manufactured into 
blankets, the hair is first twisted by hand and wound into balls.? 

Hunter, of course, refers to the tribes inhabiting the country west 
of the Mississippi, more particularly to the Osage. 

One more quotation will be of interest as showing the similarity 
of the work of the eastern and the far western tribes. Harmon, in 
describing certain customs of ‘the Assiniboins, Rapid Indians, 
Black feet and Mandans,” wrote: 

They do not often use bridles, but guide their horses with halters, made of 
ropes, which are manufactured from the hair of the buffaloe, which are very 
strong and durable. 


From New ENGLAND 


Formerly the collection was rich in material from New England, 
but with the exception of three objects which are to be described 
later, all have disappeared. However, I shall copy from the cata- 
logue the entries referring to New England specimens, as many 
include some interesting notes. 


7728 An Indian breast plate which they wear when they go to warr or at 
any great feast— made of shells out of the up country fresh water lakes, 
with the collar consisting of blue and white shells, where of four blue ones 
make a penny and six white ones. They drill the holes with the point 
of a sharp flint & worle them round ona fine gritty stone. From New 
England, by Mr. Jno. Winthrop. 

This would certainly have been a most interesting specimen, but 

like many others it has been lost. The “collar consisting of blue 

and white shells, where of four blue ones make a penny and six 
1 Charlevoix, Journal of a Voyage to North America, London, 1761, I, p. 222. 
2John D. Hunter, AZemoirs of a Captivity, etc., London, 1824, p. 289. 


3 Daniel W. Harmon, 4 Journal of Voyages and Travels in the Interior of North 
America, Andover, 1820, p. 336. 
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white ones,” was without doubt formed of wampum beads. The 


next sentence, which describes the method of making the beads, 
contains valuable information : 


7729 An Indian spoon & bowl made of the knot of a tree, which they burn 
hollow & then smooth and polish with a sharp flint and then soak it in 
their minerall springs todye it. out of this they eat their swchatash which 
is venison, fish and indian corn boiled together. 

[7730 A spoon, described later. ] 

1732 A bundle of Indian candles or splints of pitch tree. 

7733 An Indian box made of the bark of the birch tree by the Indians and 
dyed by the spaw water springs. 

7735 A fine large Indian basket made by an Indian Queen, by Mr Winthrop 
from New England. 

[7736 A fish-line, described later. ] 

7738 An Indian Mattump or braided strap wt w™ they tye their children to 
the bark of a treeassoonasborn. from M' Winthrop from New England. 

1739 An Indian Calumet or stone pipe of peace. 

7740 Glue made of deers horns & fishes sounds by the Indians in America 
to glue the feathers into their arrows. 

1741 A square piece of shell worn as an ornament by the Indians & for- 
merly current at 3 shillings in money among the Indians. 


The eleven specimens referred to above were obtained from the 


Indians of New England by John Winthrop of the Plymouth colony. 


781g Ahollow trunc, canes & spears of wood for fishing. from New England. 

z820 Avery large bow & arrows from New England — by Capt. Walker. 

7202 A red liquor used by the Indians in New England for curing dropesy, 
likely to be from the fruits of the So/anum bacciferum racemosum. 

1835 An Indian stone pestle made to beat (in a trough made of wood, burnt 
and hollowed by them) Indian corn to make zocekee.' 


The last entries to be copied from the catalogue are two relating 
to Iroquois material : 


725 A childs shoe of the Iroquois made of the maiz or Indian corn dyed. 
204 A double cord made of the nerves of the Orvignac? w* is thread with 
which they sew and adjust the heads of their arrows. 


1 Nokehick ; ‘‘Indian corn parched inthe hot ashes . . . afterward beat to powder.’’ 
— Roger Williams. The zocake of William Wood. — EpitTor. 

2Or orignal, from the Basque word orefa or orifta, referring to the deer family, 
The term was transferred to America, where it became used specifically for the moose 


information from Mr J. N. B. Hewitt of the Bureau of American Ethnology). 
AM, ANTH., N. S., 8-44. 
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EXISTING OBJECTS 


I shall now describe the existing specimens, seventeen in num- 
ber, beginning with that from Virginia. Unfortunately only one 
piece remains in the British Museum to represent the first English 
colony in North America. 


FROM VIRGINIA 
1368 An Indian drum made of a hollowed tree carved, the top being 
brac’d with peggs and thongs, wt the bottom hollow, from Virginia, by 

Mr Clerk. 

This most interesting old specimen is formed of a single piece 
of wood. The extreme height is 400 mm.; the diameter of the 
head or top averages 245 mm.; the diameter of the base is 140 
mm. The thickness of the wood forming the body of the drum is 
about 20 mm., but the perforation through the base is about 70 
mm. in diameter, allowing the wooden wall to be about 35 mm. 
thick. The head of the drum is formed of a piece of untanned 
deerskin, passing over the outer edge of the wood, and then once 
around a hoop or band formed apparently of a root of a pine or a 
cedar tree, a section of which is about 10 mm. in diameter. About 
80 mm. below the top of the drum, and placed equidistant, are six 
perforations passing obliquely through the wooden wall. Fitted 
into these perforations are movable pegs, about 140 mm. in length. 
The upper or exposed ends of these pegs terminate in a bulge, or 
bulb, with a groove at the base. Many narrow bands of cedar (?) 
bark, attached to the hoop around the head of the drum, pass in turn 
over the tops of the pegs. To tighten the head it was necessary only 
to tap the pegs, a very simple and ingenious device. As the heads of 
the pegs are much “ mushroomed,” it is evident the drum was often 
used. The decoration is in carving ; probably no colors were used. 
It is singular, however, that the surface should have been covered 
with a thick, gummy substance. Much of this remains and is 
clearly shown in the illustration (plate xxxv). Although this drum 
is described in the old catalogue as being of Indian origin, it was 
more probably made by negroes, and may even have been taken to 
Virginia from Africa. 

In the British Museum is a large drum from Ashanti, brought 
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from Kumassi by Lieutenant Colonel Wolsey in 1896.’ This piece, 
shown in figure 25, is 850 mm. high ; the diameter of the top is 
400 mm. Of course the base is hollow. The great similarity 


( 


Fic. 25, — Drum brought from Ashanti, West Africa, in 1899. Shown for compari- 
son with the Virginia drum illustrated in plate xxxv. 


th description of the use of drums of this form will be found in Zhe Siege of Kumassi, 
by Lady Hodgson (London, 1901). An interesting plate facing page 262 of this book 
shows a group of natives with several such instruments. 
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between this and the Virginia specimen leaves little doubt as to the 
origin of the latter. . 


From SoutH CAROLINA 


Formerly the collection was rich in material from the colony of 


South Carolina, but now only one basket and two pipes are to be 
found. The basket however is a most valuable and interesting 


piece, and is probably a unique example. 


7218 A large Carolina basket, made by the Indians of splitt canes, some 
parts of them being dyed red, by the fruit of the Solanum magnum Vir- 
ginianum .. . rubrum, and black. They will keep anything in them 
from being wetted by the rain. From Coll. Nicholson, Governor of South 
Carolina, whence he brought them. 


Sir Francis Nicholson, by whom this and other specimens were 
brought to England from the colony of South Carolina, was born 
in 1660 and died in 1728. He was colonial governor of South 
Carolina from 1721 to 1725, returning to England in June of the 
latter year, and evidently taking the basket with him. 

The dimensions of this rare old piece are: length 520 mm., 
greatest width about 165 mm., and average depth 95 mm. This 
basket is of the type described by Adair’ as being used in Carolina 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. The description as 
given by him applies perfectly to the British Museum specimen, 
therefore I quote it in full: 


They make the handsomest clothes baskets I ever saw, considering 
their materials. They divide large swamp canes into long, thin, narrow 
splinters, which they dye of several colours, and manage the workmanship so 
well, that both the inside and outside are covered with a beautiful variety of 
pleasing figures, and, though for the space of two inches below the upper edge 
of each basket, it is worked into one, through the other parts they are worked 
asunder, as if they were two joined a-top by some strong cement. A large 
nest consists of eight or ten baskets, contained within eachother. Their dimen- 
sions are different, but they usually make the outside basket about a foot deep, 
a foot and a half broad, and almost a yard long. . . Formerly, those baskets 
which the Cheerake made were so highly esteemed even in South Carolina, 
the politest of our colonies, for domestic usefulness, beauty, and skilful variety, 
that a large nest of them cost upwards of a moidore. 


1James Adair, History of the North American Indians, London, 1775, p. 424. 
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From this last statement by Adair we may consider this basket 
as having been made by the Cherokee, from whom it was probably 
obtained. There is a note in Lawson’s History which probably refers 
to baskets of this form ; if so, it shows them to have been made away 
from the coast. 


A great way up in the Country, both Baskets and Mats are made of the 
split Reeds, which are only the outward shining part of the cane. Of these I 
have seen Mats, Baskets and Dressing-Boxes, very artificially done.! 


This basket is formed of two distinct parts, similar in shape 
though differing in size. Both parts are made with the rims somewhat 
smaller than the lower portions, causing them to fit securely when 
the smaller is forced into the larger. Strips of cane of two thick- 
nesses are used in the weaving, thereby allowing different patterns to 
be formed on the inside and outside. The two distinct parts of the 
basket are interwoven for a distance of some two inches from the 
edge, causing it to be more rigid and firm. The colors of the strips 
are black and a dark red, both of which are dyed, also the natural 
yellowish brown. The patterns are formed either by various styles 
of weaving or by different arrangements of the three colors. 


1214 Another [pipe] with an extant square piece cutt in the shape of the 
butt end of a gunn. 


Made of a dark steatite. Extreme length, 200 mm. ; height of 
bow] above base, 47 mm. ; diameter of bowl, 20 mm., and of open- 
ing for the stem 7 mm. This pipe is the upper of the two speci- 
mens shown in plate xxxvI. 


7221 The same [tobacco pipe] of a white marble or sope stone differ- 
ently figured. w‘ the pipe [stem] of cane coloured w' spirall red stripes. 
There belongs to these some times a Maraca? or calabash or gourd w 
something to rattle in it and five or 6 feathers of the white headed Eagle 
ona string. From Col. Nicholson of South Carolina, 


1 John Lawson, History of Carolina, London, 1714, p. 189. 

2The name matraca is applied in Porto Rico to rattles made from the calabash tree, 
Crescentia cujete, and also to Crotalaria retusa, the ripe seeds of which become loosened 
and rattle in the pod. — Cook and Collins, Economic Plants of Porto Rico, Cont. U. S. 
Nat. Herbarium, Vii, no. 2, 187, 1903. The word is of Arawak origin. 
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A very good example of an old steatite pipe. The extreme length 
is 243 mm.; the diameter of opening for the stem, only6mm. A 
small projection above the end of the stem is perforated, as may be 
seen in the illustration. 


FROM THE [IROQUOIS 


Several excellent examples of old Iroquois weaving remain in 
the collection, to which I shall now refer. 


573 Accord made of hemp and porcupine quills died. from the Iroquois 
by the Indian Kings— given me by Mr Middleton —for tying their 
prisoners. 


Mr (later Captain) Middleton, referred to in this and other entries 
in the catalogue, was first employed by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1720; he returned to England in 1742, at which time, it is safe 
to assume, he brought the material described in the lists. This 
cord, no. 573, is just 5 meters in length, woven evidently of native 
flax. Inthe middle is a band 530 mm. in length and 40 mm. in 
width, one side of which is decorated with porcupine-quill em- 
broidery applied in a manner similar to the decoration on the small 
bag, no. 203. The quills are of three colors—red, black, and white. 
While the decorated band is of very fine weave, the cord attached 
to each end is very coarse, being composed of ten or twelve strands 
braided flat. The cords where they are attached to the band are 
about 25 mm. in width, but they taper to two strands which are 
separate for a distance of 400 mm. from the ends, thus forming two 
distinct cords. (See plate xxxvil.) 


574 The same of a courser sort wt out the quills. 


This cord is a trifle longer than the other, being 5.12 meters in 
length. The flat band in the middle is 350 mm. in length and about 
50 mm. in width; it is closely woven, but is not decorated in any 
way. The flat braided cords are attached to the ends of the band ; 
both taper to single strands. 

A cord similar to this is figured by Morgan,’. whose description 
is here given in full : 


1 Lewis H. Morgan, League of the [roguois, Rochester, 1851, p. 365. 
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The burden-strap is worn around the forehead, and lashed toa litter, which 
is borne by Indian women on their back. It is usually about fifteen feet in 
length, and braided into a belt in the centre, three or four inches wide. Some 
of these are entirely covered upon one side with porcupine quill-work, after 
various devices, and are in themselves remarkable products of skilful industry. 
The braiding or knitting of the bark threads is effected with a single needle of 
hickory. . . . Of all their fabrics, there is no one, perhaps, which surpasses 
the porcupine-quill burden-strap, in skill of manufacture, richness of material, 
or beauty of workmanship. 

It is certainly interesting to see how closely this description ap- 
plies to the British Museum specimens, although they were collected 
more than a century before Morgan’s account was written. 

203 An Indian purse made by the Huron Savages of Canada with the crin 
or hair of the Ovignac! w™ they dye with roots. 

This small bag, of Huron make, is 125 mm. square; the bag 
proper, however, is only 95 mm. deep, as an open band some 30 
mm. wide passes around the top or opening (pl. xxxvir). It is made 
of native flax, in a simple basket weave. The outside is covered 
with split porcupine quills, some white, some brown, and others of 
a yellowish color, arranged in a simple design. The quills are ias- 
tened by being passed under and around the outer woof cords. The 
cords forming the open band are covered with quills dyed red. It 
will be observed that the description in the catalogue wrongly iden- 
tifies the split porcupine-quills as the hair of the orignal, or moose. 


From Hupson Bay 


The following specimens are described in the catalogue as 
having come from Hudson bay. They were probably obtained from 
Indians trading at some of the company’s posts, but it is not pos- 
sible to say by what tribe they were made. 

2065 Thirty basketts made wt Birch Bark and adorned w' Porcupines quils, 
given me by Capt Middleton who brought them from Hudson’s Bay. 

‘This nest of 30 bark baskets, all similar in form and decoration 
and all well made, is a very interesting piece of work (pl. xxxvit!). 
Around the top or upper edge of each basket are strips of roots or 
twigs bound with narrow split pieces of spruce roots. Through 


1See note 2, p. 675. 
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this band or binding pass porcupine quills dyed red. This rim is 
divided into four sections by quills which take the place of the 
spruce-root binding. These quills are not dyed, but both the dark- 
and the light-colored ones are used. The smallest basket of the 
nest has a maximum diameter of 95 mm. and a depth of 32 mm. 
The greatest diameter of the largest one is 300 mm. and the depth 
about 86 mm. All the baskets fit closely one into the other. 

20r A small racquette & [or] small snow shoe made by the savages of 

Canada wt w they walk on the snow. Sent by M' Villarmont. 


202 The same. 


This is a pair of small snow shoes, or, to be more exact, models 
of snow shoes, of the usual Algonquian type. Length, 420 mm. ; 
width, 140 mm. 


2040 A cradle w' a pair of shoes (?) from Hudson’s Bay, by Mr’ Cotts 
Surgeon. 


A very small cradle board made of white cedar; extreme length, 
373 mm., width, 147 mm. A narrow strip of cedar, curved and 


attached to the board proper, forms the frame over which the 
tanned buckskin is laced. The skin, which is fringed, was originally 


wrapped with porcupine quills colored red, but little of the wrap- 
ping now remains. Across the back of the board is a narrow band 
of skin to which are attached twenty strands of colored glass beads ; 
to the end of each strand, which is about 40 mm. long, is fastened 
a small tuft of dyed hair. (Plate xxxvui!.) 


The last specimen shown in plate xxxvilI is a very interesting 
belt : 


20437 A belt adorned with quills of birds or porcupines. 


This object is made of a heavy, tanned skin, with a decoration in 
quillwork, The length is 720 mm. and the width 43 mm. The 
manner in which the quills are arranged and fastened is rather 
unusual. First, strips of bark or roots, averaging about 4.5 mm. 
in width, were closely and evenly wrapped with quills ; these strips, 
eight in number, were then fastened to the band of skin, the edges 
of which were stitched with quills colored red. The colors of the 
quills used in this piece of work are the same as those on the thirty 
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baskets, and there is something similar in the work. As will be 
seen in the illustration the ornamentation is separated into two parts, 
between which are two rows of small white glass beads. Pieces of 
wood about 5 mm. in diameter are fastened to each end of the belt. 


From New ENGLAND 


As has been shown elsewhere in this article, the colonies of 
New England were well represented in the Sloane collection, but 
of all the specimens mentioned in the catalogue only three now 
exist in the British Museum. It is gratifying however to have 
these, as they are objects of special interest. 


758 Acombe made of a moose horn from the east parts of New England, 
used amongst the native Indians. 


This is certainly a strange type of comb and is probably a unique 
specimen (pl. xxxIx). It is formed of a piece of moose antler, not 
more than 4 mm. in thickness, but the extreme iength is 440 mm. 
The eleven teeth at the end are each about 58 mm. long. In- 
cised lines and carving, producing a zigzag design in relief, form 
the only ornamentation. The sunken portion of the decoration as 
well as the straight lines are filled with a red substance, probably 
ocher. Near the lower end is one small perforation. 


1730 An Indian Spoon made of the breast bone of a pinguin' made by 
Papenau.—anno 1702.—an Indian whose Squaw had both her Legs 
gangren'd and rotted off to her knees and was cured by bathing in balsam 
water made by Winthrop Esq. of New England. The method was thus: 
He ordered two oxe bladders to be filled w' his Rare Balsamick Liquor, 
made warm and the stumps put into the Bladers wt the water kept con- 
stantly blood warm and the leggs were perfectly cured in a few days 
time. 


Such is the inscription written on the inside of the spoon. The 
ink has turned brown with age, as the words were written probably 
more than two centuries ago, when the spoon was obtained from 


1Mr. H. W. Henshaw of the U. S. Biological Survey identifies this bird with the 
great auk or garefowl (A/ca impennis), which ranged as far south as Massachusetts and 
became extinct about 1844. Mr. Henshaw adds that the Indians knew this bird well 
and undoubtedly killed large numbers for food, as many of the bones have been found in 
kitchen-middens. — EDITOR. 
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the Indian Papenau. This is probably the only specimen of the 
sort in existence today, and it may well have been the ordinary form 
of spoon made and used by the Indians of New England. The 
length of this specimen is 104 mm. and its greatest width is 41 mm. 
Through the larger end are three small perforations. Probably 
threads of flax, or sinew, passing through the perforations, bound 
the spoon to a wooden or a bone handle. (See plate xxxix.) 

The third New England specimen in the collection is a fish-line : 


7736 A fishing line made of the wild Indian hemp. wt the shank bone of a 
fawn which serves both as hook and bait. The fish biting at it swallow- 
ing it down. 

This line belongs to the collection sent by John Winthrop from 
New England and, according to the old label attached to the specimen, 
was made and used by the Indians of that region. The entire length 
of the cord is 13.6 meters, and of the bone 120mm. _ As both ends 
of the bone have been cut away, it forms a tube through which the 
cord passes. The end of the cord is then tied, forming in this way 
a loop through the bone; unfortunately this is not shown in the 
illustration (pl. xxx1x). There is nothing to indicate how or where 
the sinker was attached. 


OTHER OBJECTS 


Only two objects now remain to be described. There is no way 
of ascertaining from what part of America these came, although 
they were obtained probably from the northern Indians. These 
specimens are shown on plate xxxIx with the New England 


material. 


572 A long thin piece of wood like a lath shaped like a knife with a handle 
which one of the Indian Kings thrust down his throat. ‘Tis used as a 
remedy to cause vomiting as a proang [?] tho’ it did not cause him to 
vomit. 

This most unusual but not unknown object is made of hickory. 
Both ends are broken ; the part remaining is 515 mm. in length, with 
an average width of 14 mm. and a thickness of 2mm. _ It is very 
doubtful whether these sticks were used for the purpose described, 
but rather were employed in ceremonies such as those performed by 
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the present Zufi Indians and by the ancient inhabitants of the West 
Indies. 
Another more perfect piece is : 


7532 An instrument for cleaning the stomach used by the Indians of 
America. 


This object also is made of hickory; it is evidently entire and 
perfect. The length is 820 mm., the average width 15 mm., and 
the thickness about 2 mm. 


In this article I have described all the specimens from the Amer- 
ican colonies remaining in the British Museum as part of the original 
Sloane collection. Before bringing the paper to a close I desire to 
express my indebtedness to Mr Chas. H. Read and Mr T. A. Joyce, 
of the British Museum, without whose assistance it could not have 
been prepared. 


LONDON, 
ENGLAND. 
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A CACHE OF STONE BOWLS IN CALIFORNIA 
By HORATIO N. RUST? 


Mr H. W. Hunt, of San Fernando, California, has been tilling for 
several years the site of an old Indian village, and in doing so has 
unearthed fragments of not fewer than thirty Indian bowls, but no 
whole specimen. A short time ago, while plowing, he encountered 
a stone, and in digging it out discovered a cache of twenty-one sand- 
stone bowls (see plate xL) carefully packed together in a space not 
exceeding four by five feet. On Mr Hunt’s invitation I personally 
examined the contents of this interesting cache, finding the bowls 
quite symmetrical and all except one in perfect condition. 

These utensils measure about 1oinches in greatest diameter, and 
from 7 to 10 inches across the bottom ; they are about 1% inch in 
thickness at rim. A shallow groove is cut in the edge of the rim of 
each vessel, in which shell beads are set in asphaltum. About mid- 
way in the inside of one of the bowlsa series of holes, about one-fourth 
of an inch in depth and diameter, is cut, and in each of these 
holes a shell bead is set in asphaltum. These inset beads represent 
the only attempt at ornamentation. 

After carefully examining the field in which these vessels were 
found I reached the conclusion that the thirty broken bowls indi- 
cated the former occupancy of the site by a village of considerable 
size, and that they had been broken by an enemy rather than 
through use. I was led also to the belief that the villagers had 
been killed and many of their vessels destroyed, but that the pred- 
atory enemy had failed to find the cache of bowls, which had been 
secreted by their owners in fear of such an attack. 

This conclusion was reached in view of the experience gained 
from the examination of many village sites in California. On one 
occasion, at a site south of San Jacinto mountain, I discovered 


1 As this paper is going to press, word is received of the unfortunate death of the 
author at his home in South Pasadena, California, on November 14. — EDITOR. 
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twenty-five stone mortars, within the radius of a mile, all of which 
had been broken by violence, evidently by an enemy for the purpose 
of depriving the villagers of an important means of preparing food. 
Beside these mortars I found a slab of green talc, about 8 by 15 
inches, and three slabs of sandstone of about the same width and 
length and 1% inch in thickness. Fragments of similar sandstone 
slabs have been found near the same site, but no pestles or other 
artifacts that had not been broken, a circumstance that would seem 
to indicate that everything had been either stolen or deliberately 
destroyed. 


SouTH PASADENA, 
CALIFORNIA, 


A PIMA-MARICOPA CEREMONY 


By HERBERT BROWN 


The Harvest or Corn festival of the Pima and the Maricopa 
Indians, known to them as Pan-neech, or Wild Pastime, is no longer 
observed by them, nor do I know that it has been observed for the 
last twenty-five or thirty years. Although known as a harvest 
festival it was indulged in on all important occasions to the extent 
of one or more times a year. Any event of note in tribal life was 
generally so celebrated — an abundant harvest; a successful raid 
against the Apache; the killing of any of the many predatory 
bands of renegade Indians which at that time infested almost all 
sections of the country. Whatever the occasion, the festival was 
the signal for a great gathering. I was told that at one time there 
were no fewer than 4,000 Indians present — Pima, Maricopa, and 
Papago. I can not now recall the reason for the celebration and 
my notes fail to aid me in the matter. 

These celebrations invariably took place in the mesquite forest 
north of the old Casa Grande ruins, south of the village of Black- 
water on the Gila. A circle of ground, some half an acre in extent, 
was cleared of underbrush and logs. A ridge of loose earth eight 
or ten inches high marked the exterior boundary of the circle. 
Near the center of the circle was a great heap of dry wood from 
which a fire, in the center, was kept continually burning. At a 
sufficient distance from the pile of wood a trench, about 8 feet long, 
6 feet wide, and 4 feet deep, was dug for the accomodation of the 
musicians, some six in number, three of whom beat drums and 
three rasped the bottoms of upturned flattish baskets upon which 
had been spread a layer of wax, an exudation from the mesquite. 
This when rubbed with a bone produced a sound somewhat between 
a squawk and a shriek. The drums were made of cottonwood logs 
carefully burned out, over each end of which was stretched a piece 
of half-tanned deerskin. The musicians kept time to a tune that 
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varied only according to the intensity of the requirements ; they 
were in place and at work some time before the performance com- 
menced. Ata given signal the music stopped and two of the tallest 
and most athletic young Indians walked into the ring. They were 
naked save for a strip or thong of buckskin about the loins which was 
used for the purpose of binding to them wooden phalli. These in- 
struments were about six or seven inches long and so bound that 
they stood erect from the bodies of the wearers. Each man in his 
right hand carried a large stone phallus, twelve or fourteen inches in 
length ; the left hands were pressed tightly against their buttocks. 
Each took a position at the opposite end of the trench in which the 
musicians sat. After regarding each other for a time, the one 
nearest the fire said, ‘‘ We are here.’”’ The other made answer, 
‘“Why are we here?” The first replied, ‘‘ You will learn soon.” 
Each then planted the stone phallus in an upright position at his 
feet and sprang out of the circle.’ 

On his reappearance each man carried in his right hand a slender 
stick, about four feet long, tipped with feathers of the wild turkey. 
They were immediately followed by nine other young men, all 
naked as the leaders and with wooden phalli bound against their 
bodies, but differing from the latter in having their bodies painted in 
alternate stripes of black and white. The leaders raised their wands 
and kept time with the music, which had recommenced on their 
return, and all sang in that low tone peculiar to Indians. With one 
in the lead the other ten danced in pairs. After circling the fire 
several times, the last pair dropped out and squatted in a half sitting 
posture near one of the stone phalli. At each successive turn two 
more would be similarly seated, six circling one emblem and five 
the other. At the appointed. time the sixth man sprang erect with 
a yell and stood behind the musicians, which place and position he 
occupied during the remainder of the ceremonies. The other ten 
sprang erect in pairs, that is one from each group, and as they met 
they went through the various forms of men and animals in the act 


1 Interesting in this connection is the finding by the Hemenway Expedition in the 
prehistoric pueblo ruins of the Salado valley, within the Pima country in southern Ari- 
zona, in 1887-88, of several phalli, usually of tufa, although not so large as those here 
described. — Ep1Tor. 
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of copulation. This was continued, for probably half an hour or 
more, to the delight and approval of the interested mass of half- 
naked humanity that packed the outer edge of the circle. The 
actors then disappeared as suddenly as they had come, with the 
exception of the man standing erect behind the musicians. Ina 
few minutes they again returned, minus the wooden phalli but naked 
as before except for a strip of buckskin or of trader’s calico thrown 
across the shoulders. The two leaders continued to keep time with 
their feather-tipped sticks, while the other eight gathered handfuls 
of earth and threw it on one another, all the time singing and 
dancing around the fire, then jumped through the blazing mass, 
circled, and danced again. This last performance however was 
more of a run than a dance, and more of a yell thanasong. It 
was repeated five or six times. At the end of the last round the 
two leaders separated and stood each by one of the two stone phalli. 
After regarding each other for a few moments in silence, they seized 
the two emblems and ran out of the ring. The other eight followed 
in single file, hopping one after the other in toad-like fashion. 
As they passed, the man standing behind the musicians threw a 
double handful of earth on each. Hethen disappeared. After this 
all who wished passed into the circle and danced as long as they 
pleased. 
YUMA, 
ARIZONA. 
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THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERICANISTS 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


The Fifteenth International Congress of Americanists was held 
in the Parliament building, Quebec, September 1oth to 15th, 1906. 
About 250 members, active and associate, were in attendance, and 
the local interest in the proceedings was very gratifying. The Con- 
gress meets every two years, the places of meeting alternating be- 
tween Europe and the Western Hemisphere. The Quebec Con- 
gress had a local coloring all its own, due to the presence of so 
many missionaries from various parts of Canada, whose contribu- 
tions on the tribes among whom they are laboring were of special 
interest. 

England was represented by Drs A. C. Haddon, of Cambridge, 
and D. Randall-MaclIver, of Oxford; France by Professor Léon 
Lejeal, of the Collége de France, and Comte de Perigny ; Germany 
by Professor and Mrs Eduard Seler and Dr Paul Ehrenreich, all of 
the University of Berlin; Mexico by Senor Leopoldo Batres, Con- 
servator-general of the Archeological Monuments of the Republic, 
and Sefior Santiago Sierra. The United States was not so well 
represented as it should have been, those present coming chiefly 
from Harvard and Yale universities, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. Canadian interest and pride in the Congress were 
shown by the presence of many missionaries, as has been said, and 
by the loyal support of Quebec. The program included g1 papers, 
but only about half of these were read. 

The Congress was formally opened on Monday morning by Sir 
Louis A. Jette, Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Quebec, 
and addresses of welcome were made by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and of the City of Quebec. The reading of papers began 
on Monday afternoon and continued until noon on Saturday fol- 
lowing. 
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The opening paper by Professor Rivard was on the “French 
Dialects in Canada.” Canadian French is neither classic French, 
corrupt French, nor a homogeneous patois, but a mode of speech 
both regional and uniform with the characters of the various patoises 
incorporated into the popular French tongue of northern France. 
Professor A. F. Chamberlain’s first paper was on a similar subject 
—‘“ The Vocabulary of Canadian French.”’ He discussed Indian 
loan-words, English loan-words, words French in form but having 
meanings peculiar to Canada, old French words obsolete in France 
but preserved in Canada, French dialect words surviving in Canada, 
“‘Canadianisms”’ proper (2. ¢., words, etc., created de ‘toute piece in 
Canada), the language of the fishermen, etc., of the Gulf of St Law- 
rence, the speech of the Acadians, of the hadztants, foresters, lum- 
bermen, etc., the language of the voyageurs, coureurs des bois, 
hunters, trappers, etc., of the interior, and that of the settlers in the 
great Northwest. The vocabulary exhibits in marked fashion the 
influence of environment. 

' Professor E. L. Stevenson’s two interesting communications 
were on the subject of cartography and both were illustrated by 
means of large photographic reproductions of early maps. In 
“Comparative Fallacies of Early New-World Maps,” a chart was 
exhibited to show, by means of superposition, the more striking 
fallacies of the first maps. Error in location is often strangely ex- 
cessive as to both latitude and longitude, the reasons for this 
being sometimes obvious but often obscure. Very many of the 
most important early maps of the New World now known have been 
brought to light within the last few years. The most recent dis- 
covery is a fine specimen of the work of Hondius. A facsimile of 
this was exhibited for the first time. 

There was an evening session on Monday at which two valuable 
papers were presented, both being illustrated by numerous lantern 
slides. Sefior Leopoldo Batres described his excavations at Teoti- 
huacan, and Father Jones identified the sites of Huron and Petun 
villages at the time of the Récollet and Jesuit missions, 1615-50. 

Tuesday’s sessions were devoted to Mexico and Yucatan, the 
Isthmus and South America. Professor Seler described ‘“‘ Two 
Specimens from the Collection Sologuren, Oaxaca,’ exhibiting 
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colored drawings of the same. M. Alphonse Gagnon sought to 
trace the origin of the civilization among the ancient races of Mexico 
and Central America. In his opinion it came from India or Chaldea 
by way of Ceylon, Indo-China, Java, and Polynesia. 

Dr Alfred M. Tozzer pointed out ‘‘Some Survivals of Ancient 
Forms of Culture among the Mayas of Yucatan and the Lacandones 
of Chiapas.” The Maya of to-day are Catholics, but they still 
retain, in a modified form, a considerable number of their old beliefs 
and customs. The Lacandones, being comparatively free from 
outside influence, have preserved many of their ancient customs. 
These include pilgrimages to ruined cities, where they offer incense 
to the gods. An elaborate ceremonial of the renewal of the incense 
burners is clearly a survival of a rite mentioned by Landa. Idols 
are anointed with blood drawn from the ear. Names and attributes 
of deities recorded by early Spanish writers have survived, but no 
knowledge of the hieroglyphic writing exists. 

The paper by Dr George Grant MacCurdy dealt with “ The 
Armadillo Motive in the Ancient Ceramic Art of Chiriqui.”” In the 
collection belonging to the Yale University Museum, the treatment 
of the armadillo includes all the steps from realism on the one side 
to highly conventionalized forms on the other. It appears as 
supports for tripods, as a shoulder ornament on vases, as handle 
decorations, and as ornamental features on the necks of vases. In 
many instances no trace of the armadillo as a recognizable unit 
remains. In its stead, symbols representing the foot, eye, tail, or 
carapace are employed either separately or in pleasing combinations. 
Tail or carapace symbols are often carried in meander around the 
necks of vases, each angular space being marked by a foot, or an 
eye symbol. The armadillo is so dominant a factor in the so- 
called discut or terra-cotta group of pottery that the latter might 
well be called the armadillo group instead. A study of the series 
leads one to the conclusion that many purely decorative motives 
had their origin in some life form or in elements thereof. In Egypt 
it seems to have been the lotus; in Chiriqui it was preéminently 
the armadillo. 

Professor Lejeal presented a joint communication by himself 
and M. Eric Boman on “ The Calchaqui Question.” Their con- 
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clusions, very different from those of Professor Juan B. Ambrosetti, 
are that the Calchaqui culture is closely related to the Andean 
culture with its center in Peru. 

Miss Adela Breton, of Bath, England, offered two papers. Her 
“Note on Xochicalco”’ was read by Dr Gordon, and her excellent 
copies of the wall-paintings of Chichen Itza were exhibited by Dr 
Tozzer, who followed with his own notes on ‘‘ The Maya Language 
Spoken in Yucatan,” in which he pointed out the occurrence of an 
inclusive and an exclusive first person in these dialects. 

Dr George B. Gordon’s subject was ‘‘ The Serpent Motive in 
the Ancient Art of Central America and India.” This motive is so 
persistent in Central American and Mexican art as to form not less 
than three-fourths of all the ornament. The original model was 
the rattlesnake. In the art of India, the serpent occupies a position 
scarcely less prominent than that found in Central America; but 
the serpent image undergoes fewer changes that would tend to 
disguise its identity or affect the stability of the type. Dr Gordon’s 
conclusions are that the resemblances are striking rather than pro- 
found, and not such as to justify a belief in an intimate relation 
between the cultures of the two countries or a historic connection 
between the two decorative systems. 

One communication by Professor Seler has already been men- 
tioned. He presented four more on Friday morning, all of them 
accompanied with drawings or lantern slides. The figures on the 
two reliefs from Huilocintla, District of Tuzpan, State of Vera Cruz, 
represent Quetzalcoatl torturing himself by passing a thorny stick 
through a hole in his tongue. Under the title of ‘“‘ Studies among 
the Ruins of Yucatan,” Dr Seler described the mazson du Nain at 
Uxmal, which he believes to have been a temple dedicated to the 
divinity of the planet Venus. Professor Seler’s other contributions 
were on “ Parallels in Mayan Manuscripts” and ‘“ The Reliefs in the 
Temple of the God of Pulque at Tepoztlan, State of Morelos, Mexico.” 
He gave also brief abstracts of a paper by Dr Karl Sapper, of 
Tiibingen, on ‘“‘ Choles and Chorties,” and of one by Dr W. Leh- 
mann of Berlin on the “ Ancient Mexican Mosaics in the Berlin 
Museum of Ethnology.” 

Father J. Jetté’s contribution on “ The Social Condition of the 
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Téna,” an Alaskan tribe living on the Yukon river, was read by 
Father Turgeon of Quebec. The Rev. John W. Chapman of 
Anvik, Alaska, read some interesting notes on the Athapascan 
tribe of Anvik, giving texts of traditions with translations, and a 
detailed description of the Festival of Masks as celebrated during 
the winter of 1905. 

Dr Roland B. Dixon gave the results of his studies on the 
“Linguistic Relationships within the Shasta-Achomawi Stock,” in 
which it was shown that the Shasta group includes five well-differ- 
entiated languages — the Shasta, Achomawi, Atsugewi, New River, 
and Konomihu. Their affinity was demonstrated by lexical com- 
parisons, and a number of regular phonetic changes were traced. 

Wednesday morning’s session included two valuable contributions 
to the subject of Indian music. The first of these, by Dr Ernest 
Gagnon, dealt with ‘‘ Music among the Indians of Canada,” and the 
second, by Miss Natalie Curtis, related to ‘Indian Song and its 
Place in the Life of the Indian.” In order to illustrate its character 
and beauty, Miss Curtis sang, to the delight of the audience: (1) 
Hogan Biyin, the “holy song”’ of the Navahos ; (2) /ruska, a war- 
dance song of the Pawnees; (3) Ockaya, corn-grinding song of 
Zufi women ; (4) Pumuch-Tavwit, lullaby of the Hopi pueblos ; and 
(5) Poli-Tiwa, butterfly-dance song of the Hopi pueblo of Oraibi. 

Keen interest was manifested in ‘‘ A Key to the Industrial and 
Social Evolution of the American Indian,’ by Mrs Charlotte Osgood 
Mason, and “ An Effort to Encourage Indian Art,” by Miss A. de 
Cora, whose experiences as a teacher at the Carlisle School were 
set forth. 

Dr Ales Hrdlicka opened Thursday’s session with “A Résumé, 
from the Standpoint of Various Skeletal Remains that Suggest, or 
are Claimed to Represent, an Early Man on this Continent.” It 
was a careful examination, viewed from the physical standpoint, of 
the merits as to antiquity of the Calaveras skull, Trenton skull and 
bones, Lansing skeleton, and the fossil human bones from Florida, 
and included the first detailed report concerning the Florida speci- 
mens. Dr Hrdlicka would not assign any of the remains in ques- 
tion toa remote past. They belong anatomically to the living type 
of Indian. 
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Dr N. E. Dionne gave translations of the Lord’s Prayer into 
various Indian tongues of Canada and pointed out that the Indian 
takes great pains to conserve the purity of his native language. 

Father Morice read a paper on “The Position of Woman 
among the Tinné,” which was foilowed by Father Hugolin’s paper 
on “ L’idée spiritualiste et l’idée morale chez les Chippewas.” 

In his discussion of ‘‘ The Principles of Government among the 
Indians of Canada,” Dr J. E. Roy noted the existence of hereditary 
castes among certain tribes; and touched upon their ideas of law, 
justice, ownership of the soil, rules of the chase, marriage, social 
condition of woman, etc. 

Of special moment and timely was the discussion of “ Ethno- 
logical Problems in Canada,” by Professor Franz Boas, who pointed 
out many problems yet to be solved. The linguistic subdivisions 
of the Algonquian and Athapascan tribes are not sufficiently known ; 
and extended collections of linguistic material from the Salish and 
the Nootka, as well as from the northern branches of the Kwakiutl 
of British Columbia, should be made. There are still many 
obscure points relative to the distribution of the Cree tribes. The 
Athapascan tribes of the Mackenzie river offer many interesting 
problems, as do the North Pacific Indians. The relationship be- 
tween the eastern and the western Eskimo and their ancient distribu- 
tion northward require further study. Archeological investigation 
of the‘extreme northwestern Arctic region is of special importance 
if we are to determine the influence of the Indian and of the Asiatic 
cultures on the western Eskimo. 

‘‘Ponca Grammar” was the subject of a second paper by Pro- 
fessor Boas. The Ponca are a branch of the Siouan linguistic 
stock. Ponca texts, published by the late James Owen Dorsey, 
furnished material for a grammatical discussion which included the 
phonetic system, prefixes, suffixes, the articles, demonstratives, and 
pronouns. 

A paper by Father Pacifique dealt with ‘‘The Characteristic 
Traits of the Micmacs,”’ among whom he has labored as a mission- 
ary. While it never has been numerous, the tribe is in no danger 
of becoming extinct. The Micmacs are peace-lovers and faithful to 
the French, who were the first whites known to them. 
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Dr J. S. Schmidt’s communication on ‘‘ The Chase as Practised 
among the Indians of Anticosti’ was read by Dr Dionne. ‘The 
Genius of the Algonquian Language” was discussed by Father 
George Le Moyne. His conclusions were that the sounds employed 
by the Algonquian are more like the French than the English. 
From the phonetic viewpoint, Algonquian is more pleasing to the 
ear than are the Eskimo and other languages of the North. 

“The Diffusion of Culture in the Plains of North America” was 
discussed by Dr Clark Wissler. Dependence on the buffalo, the 
use of skin tents, the dog-travois, absence of weaving, use of the 
circular shield, occurrence of the sun dance, and a peculiar style of 
decorative art, all characterize the plains culture. The Plains In- 
dians may be divided into three groups : those of the Missouri, those 
of the plateaus, and those of the Great Plains. The ceremonials of 
all have certain traits in common. 

Dr Charles Peabody gave a résumé of a communication from 
Dr George F. Kunz relative to “The Heber R. Bishop Collection 
of Jade and the Catalogue Illustrating the Same.” Dr Walter 
Hough performed a similar service for Mr James Mooney, giving a 
summary of the paper by the latter on ‘‘ The Cheyenne.” 

Dr Hough presented two papers of hisown. The first of these 
was based on “The Field-work of the Gates Expedition of the 
U. S. National Museum to the Head-waters of the Gila-Salt and San 
Francisco Rivers, in New Mexico and Arizona.’’ Numerous lantern 
slides gave illustrations of the ancient pueblos, caves, cliff-dwellings, 
etc., of this region. 

Dr Hough’s second theme was “‘ Two Great Culture Plants,” in 
which he attempted to show the intimate and even essential relation- 
ship between human culture and the vegetal environment. The two 
plants selected were the palm and the agave, the latter influencing 
American (Anahuac) civilization especially. 

A second paper by Dr Gordon on “ An Engraved Bone found 
in an Indian Grave at Cincinnati, Ohio,” is to be noted. The speci- 
men in question was found in 1801. The engraving is believed to 
be a representation of the puma. 

Other papers read were “ The Iroquois of Caughnawaga,” by 
the Abbé J. G. Forbes; ‘“‘ The Language of the Tinné,’’ by Father 
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Legoff; and ‘‘ Cheyenne Grammar,” by Rev. Rudolph Petter. In 
the absence of the Abbé Guindon, his communication on “ Poetic 
Adaptations of Algonquian Myths” was presented by Father Du- 
paigne, who also read for Father Rousseau the latter’s very interest- 
ing contribution relative to the ‘‘ Manners and Customs of the 
Hochelagas of the time of Jacques Cartier.” 

The following papers were read by title: 


M. L’ABBE GOSSELIN: Quelques notions sur les Sauvages du Mississippi 
au commencement du XVIII¢ siécle, d’aprés les lettres des missionaires du 
temps, conservées dans les archives du Séminaire de Québec. 

M. LE BARON M. DE VILLIERS DU TERRAGE: Un rapport du Chevalier de 
Kerlérec, gouverneur de la Louisiane francaise (1758). 

Dr JuLES HuMBERT: Les plans de colonisation espagnole au Vénézuéla 
et en Guyane. 

Dr C. F. NEwcomBE: The Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands. 

FATHER E. Davip: Les Montaignais du Labrador et du Lac Saint-Jean. 

Dr BERTHOLD LAUFER: (a) The Introduction of Maize into Eastern 
Asia. (0) Note on the introduction of the Peanut into China. 

Mr GeorGE G. HEYE: Exhibition of Archeological Specimens from the 
Northwest Coast of Ecuador. 

M. LE COMTE DE CHARENCEY: Deux contes receuillis chez les Indiens 
d’Oaxaca par M. Belmar. 

Rev. LEOPOLD OSTERMANN: The Navaho Noun. 

Dr GeEorGE A. Dorsey: (a) Presentation of a Pawnee Star Chart. (6) 
A Preliminary Account of the Morning Star Sacrifices among the Pawnees. 
(c) The Social Organization of the Skidi Pawnee. 

Mr GEorGE H. PeprerR: Navaho Blankets. 

FATHER BoNALD : Etude sur la tribu des Cris. 

FATHER HUGONARD : Les Cris des Prairies. 

Miss MARTHE W. BECKwITH: Dance Forms of the Moqui and Kwakiutl 
Indians. 

M. L’ABBE E. GAUVREAU: Religion des Dakotas et des Assiniboines. 

Dr Cyrus THoMaS: Some Suggestions in regard to Primary Indian Mi- 
grations in North America. 

Dr A. L. KROEBER: The Ceremonial Organization of the Plains Indians 
of North America. 

Dr P. E. GopparD: Assimilation to Environment as Illustrated by Atha- 
pascan Peoples. 

M. L’appé A. MANTEL: Etude de philologie comparée sur 1’ affinité des 
langues algique’s avec les langues indo-européennes. 

PROFESSOR J. DYNELEY PRINCE : A Micmac Manuscript. 

Mr WALDEMAR JOCHELSON: The Former and Present Underground 
Dwellings of the Tribes of Northeastern Asia and Northwestern America. 
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Dr WILLIAM JONES: Death and Funera! among the Sauk and Fox. 

MR JAMES Mooney: The Decrease of Indian Population. 

Etude sur les Abénakis de la Province de Québec, par un Abénaki. 

Miss CONSTANCE GODDARD Dusols: (a) Dieguefio Myths and their Con- 
nection with those of the Mohaves. (4) Two'types of Dieguejio Religious 
Dances, the Old and New, in Southern California. 

M. JuLEs GeEDDEs: L’importance de |’ unité phonétique. 

Mr J. N. B. Hewitt: Proposed International Phonetic Conference to 
Adopt a Universal Alphabet. 

Mr TEOBERT MALER: Présentation de photographies du monument du 
Yucatan. 


Members of the Congress received gifts of various publications. 
The Government of Quebec presented two volumes, one on Voms 
gtographiques de la province de Québec et des provinces maritimes 
empruntés aux langues sauvages, by M. Eugéne Rouillard, and the 
other on Les noms géographiques de la province de Québec, by Dr 
Pierre-Georges Roy. The Government of Ontario gave copies of its 
Annual Archeological Report (1905), the work of many contribu- 
tors, especially of Professor Boas. Sefior Leopoldo Batres presented 
a memoir relative to the explorations undertaken by the government 
of Mexico at Teotihuacan. Four other publications by Sefior Batres, 
dealing chiefly with work in governmental inspection and preserva- 
tion of archeological monuments, were distributed. The University 
of Pennsylvania dedicated Volume 11, part 1, Transactions of the 
Department of Archeology, Free Museum of Science and Art, to 
the Congress ; and the American Anthropological Association sent 
a review of the ‘Recent Progress in American Anthropology ”’ 
since the New York Congress of October, 1902.' 

Professors F. W. Putnam and John C. Merriam gave copies of 
their recent publications on ‘Cave Explorations in California.” ? 
Other papers presented were by Professor Lejeal on the Congress 
of Stuttgart; Mr C. P. Bowditch on “ Maya Studies”; Mrs Zelia 
Nuttall on ‘Unsolved Problems in Mexican Archeology” ;* and 
Mr Francis La Flesche on “ The Medicine Man.” 

On Wednesday afternoon Lady Jetté gave a garden party at 


1 Reprinted from the American Anthropologist, July-September, 1906. 
2Tbid., April-June, 1906. 
3Ibid., January-March, 1906. 
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Spencer Wood, official residence of his Honor, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the Province of Quebec; and on Thursday evening there 
was a reception at the University of Laval, given by the rector and 
professors. The Mayor's soirée in honor of the Congress was held 
at Kent House, Montmorency Falls, on Friday. 

Among the resolutions, the following was passed: ‘“ The Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists has learned with great regret that 
Dr Albert S. Gatschet has been compelled to give up the continua- 
tion of his important investigations which he has carried on for 
many years, and expresses its admiration for the great services 
which he has rendered to Americanistic studies, particularly to 
those of Indian languages and of the ethnography of North 
America.” 

At the final session on Saturday morning, under the presidency 
of Dr Robert Bell, it was voted to hold the next Congress at Vienna 
in 1908. Many members remained to take part in the excursions 
of Saturday afternoon, Sunday, and Monday. 

Among those who contributed largely to the success of the 
Quebec meeting, the services of Mgr J. C. K. Laflamme, Professor 
Franz Boaz, Dr N. E. Dionne and M. Alphonse Gagnon deserve 
special mention. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 
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Alfredo Chavero 


Sefior Licenciado Don Alfredo Chavero died in the City of 
Mexico, October 24, 1906. 

Sefior Chavero was beyond question the dean of Mexican 
archeologists ; but not only as an archeologist was he prominent — 
he was a lawyer of eminence, an active politician, a man of affairs, 
a brilliant orator, and a successful writer. 

Born in the City of Mexico, February 1, 1841, Alfredo Chavero 
began the active practice of law in his native city at the early age 
of twenty years, and in the year of his majority, 1862, was elected 
a deputy to Congress. He was a liberal in politics, and was associ- 
ated with President Juarez during the period of the French invasion 
of Mexico under Maximilian. After the fall of the empire, in 1867, 
he entered journalism, thus beginning his career as a man of letters. 
Not being in sympathy with the administration of President Lerdo de 
Tejada, he went to Europe, returning when Lerdo de Tejada’s term 
of office ceased, and serving under the new administration as sub- 
secretary to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 1871 he became 
governor of the Federal District, and for many years, until his death, 
was a member of the Chamber of Deputies, over which he presided 
at various times. He was long regarded as the most brilliant 
speaker in that body. 

Notwithstanding the demands of his political offices, Sefior 
Chavero found time to devote attention to numerous educational, 
administrative, and judicial organizations. He was professor of 
administrative law in the School of Commerce, a member of the 
commission that formed the commercial code, a director of the 
School of Commerce and of the College of Peace, Comptroller of 
the National Bank, a member of the permanent Arbitration Board 
at the Hague, a member of the Pan-American Congress held in 
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Mexico, the perpetual secretary of the Statistical and Geographical 
Society of Mexico for more than forty years, the director of the 
National Museum of Mexico in 1903, and the holder of various other 
positions of national importance. Sefior Chavero was a founder of 
the American Anthropological Association, and a member of the 
editorial board of the American Anthropologist from the time it be- 
came the Association’s official organ. He was also a member of 
the Société des Américanistes de Paris and of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, and a corresponding member of the Real Academia 
Espafiola de la Historia. He was president of the Mexican dele- 
gation to the Thirteenth International Congress of Americanists 
held at New York in 1902, and was one of the speakers on the sub- 
ject of archeology at the International Congress of Arts and Sci- 
ences held at the Saint Louis Exposition in 1904. On both of 
these occasions he made many warm friends in this country by his 
genial and courteous manner. 

Notwithstanding the many duties which Sefior Chavero was called 
on to perform as a leading man of affairs, he found time to exer- 
cise his talent as a historian and an archeologist, and even to enter 
the field of dramatic literature. He was among the first students 
of modern times to make a careful comparative study of the Mexican 
calendar system, and it is due to his activity that the works of 
Duran, Ixtlilxochitl, and Camargo have been published. The fol- 
lowing is a fairly complete list of Sefior Chavero’s anthropological 
publications : 


Calendario Azteca. (Appendix to Diccionario Geografico Estadistico de 
la Republica Mexicana, Tomo III, entrega 108, Mexico, 1875.) 

Calendario Azteca: Ensayo Arqueologico. 2d ed., Mexico, 1876. 

Sahagun, Estudio. Mexico, 1877. 

Explicacion del Cédice Geroglifico de Mr Aubin. (Appendix to His- 
toria de las Indias de Nueva Espafia, by Duran, Tomo II, Mexico, 
1880. ) 

La Piedra del Sol: Estudio Arqueologico. (Anales del Museo Nacional, 
Mexico, 1880-1901. ) 

Mexico a Través de los Siglos. ‘Tomo I, Historia Antigua y de la Con- 
quista. Barcelona, 1884. 

Antigiiedades Mexicanas. (Text, with an explanation of the Lienzo of 
Tlaxcala, Mexico, 1892. ) 
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Los Dioses Astronomicos de los antiguos Mexicanos. (Appendix to In- 
terpretacion del Codice Borgiano, by J. L. Fabrega. Anales del 
Museo Nacional, Mexico, 1goo. ) 

Pinturas Jeroglificas. ‘Two parts. Mexico, 1900-01. (The original 
codex reproduced by Sefior Chavero in Part 2 was presented by him 
to the American Museum of Natural History at the time of meeting 
of the International Congress of Americanists at New York, 1902.) 

Calendario 6 Rueda del Afio de los Antiguos Indios. Estudio Crono- 
logico. Mexico, rgor. 

Calendario de Palemke: Los Signos de los Dias. Mexico, 1go2. 

Palemke Calendar: The Signs of the Day. (Transactions International 
Congress of Americanists, New York, 1902.) 

Calendario de Palemke: Los Signos de las Veintenas. (Anales del 
Museo Nacional, Mexico, 1903. ) 

Apuntes Viejos de Bibliografia Mexicana. Mexico, 1903. 

El Monolito de Coatlinchan. (Anales del Museo Nacional, Mexico. 
Also separate edition, 1904. ) 

Bibliographic Notes on Morfi, Vega, Tovar, Veytia. (Anales del Museo 
Nacional, Mexico, 1903, 1904, 1905.) 

Editor of — 

Obras Historicas de Don Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl. Two volumes. 
Mexico, 1892. 

Historia de Tlaxcala, by Camargo. Mexico, 1892. 


American students always found it a great pleasure to meet 
Sefior Chavero, especially in his home in Mexico, surrounded by the 
books relating to Mexican history which he loved and knew so well. 
In his death American archeology and early history have lost one 
of their oldest and most devoted workers. 


H. SAvILLe. 
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Traité des variations des os de la face de [ homme, et de leur signification 

au point de vue de Lf anthropologie zoologique. Par M. LE DRA. F. 

Le DousLe. Paris: Vigot Fréres, 1906. 8°, xx, 471 pp., 163 figs. 

The present work of Professor Le Double is one of a series by the 
same author dealing with variation. Like the preceding volume on 
variations in the bones of the cranial vault, already reviewed in’ these 
pages (vol. vi, no. 5), this represents the first important effort toward a 
résumé of the entire subject, supplemented with personal observations. 

In his preface the author enumerates, with some superfluity, his ser- 
vices to science. The treatment of the variations of the nasal bones occu- 
pies 37 pages of the text ; of the lachrymal bone, 34; inferior turbinated, 
8; vomer 8; palate bones, 26; malar, 52; superior maxilla, 141 ; and 
inferior maxilla, 71. Pages 379-408 comprise Dr Le Double’s conclu- 
sions, and pages 411-442 contain additions to his previous work on 
cranial variations. 

The volume is well worth perusal, or rather consultation, although the 
ever-present ego interferes somewhat with the reading. Facial variations 
are classed, on the basis of their etiology, into (1) reversive, (2) those 
due to ossification in an aponeurosis or a ligament, (3) those due to vas- 
cular, nervous, tendinous, or glandular pressure, (4) those due to a 
retardation or insufficiency of ossification, (5) those that are the effect of 
physiological or pathological dystrophy, and (6) monstrosities. The 
discussion of the variations of each bone proceeds according to a definite 
sequence, which facilitates reference to any particular feature; and the 
numerous bibliographical references will prove of service to the student. 

Among the defects of the work are the incomplete treatment of cer- 
tain features, and at least in some cases a lack of thoroughness in the 
digestion of the material. The arguments of the author also are not 
always fortunate ; thus, for instance, the teeth of the Australians (p. 
215, 403) are not ‘‘enormous,’’ compared with those of whites. 
Finally, the fulness of the bibliographical references, and many of the 
illustrations, leave much to be desired. 

The next work promised by Professor Le Double will be devoted to. 
a study of the variations, through excess, of the hair of the human body. 

A. HRDLICKA. 
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Tribes of the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Washington and Oregon. 
By ALBERT BuELL Lewis. Memoirs of the American Anthropo- 
logical Association, Vol. 1, part 2. Lancaster, Pa.: The New Era 
Printing Co., 1906. 8°, 56 p. 

The ethnology of no region of the Pacific coast north of Mexico has 
been more neglected than that embraced in the states of Washington and 
Oregon. ‘Thanks to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Museum of Natural History, the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, and the individual work of Krause, we are in possession 
of a number of extended treatises on the tribes of British Columbia and 
Alaska ; while California has been the subject of Powers’ pioneer work, 
and of notable reports within the last few years by Kroeber, Dixon, and 
Goddard. In spite of excellent detail work by Gibbs, Eels, Gatschet, 
Boas, and Farrand, no such exhaustive treatises exist however for the 
intermediate region. All the more interest and importance therefore 
attach to the paper before us, which at once puts the student in touch 
with all the scattered references to the people of this area and through its 
copious bibliography and footnotes enables him to refer to the original 
sources at pleasure. 

The general results of Dr Lewis’ investigation are about such as might 
have been anticipated from what we know of the tribes north and south. 
He finds, as in the region immediately to the north, that the main dis- 
tinction of culture is between the coast and the interior separated by the 
Cascade mountains, and that each resembles the corresponding area in 
British Columbia and Alaska, minor variations being noted between Puget 
sound and the Columbia valley. In southern and southwestern Oregon 
however Dr Lewis finds two smaller cultural areas, intermediate between 
the cultural area of California and those of the interior plateau and the 
coast respectively. Finally, and perhaps most interesting of all, he finds a 
small independent cultural area in the Willamette valley, in the region 
occupied by the Kalapuya tribes. This, while within easy reach of the 
true coastal culture, resembles rather that of the interior, thus showing a 
striking conservatism on the part of the Kalapuya people. 

Not only has Dr Lewis in this treatise saved other ethnologists an im- 
mense amount of work, but he has laid an indispensable basis for further 
field explorations. The comparative meagerness of our knowledge of 
these tribes after so thorough an investigation also points, as Dr Lewis 
notes in concluding, to the imperative necessity for immediate field investi- 
gations of the few fast-decreasing tribal remnants in this corner of the 
United States. It is to be hoped that some of our institutions will awake 
to the need while there is yet time. J. R. Swanton. 
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The Universal Kinship. By J. Howarp Mookrkg, Instructor in Zoology, 
Crane Manual Training High School, Chicago. Chicago: Charles 
Kerr & Co., 1906. 8°. 329 p. 

As its name implies, the main thesis of this book is the absolute com- 
munity in origin and continuous interdependence of all life. The author 
makes the usual comparison between man and other animals on the physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral sides, and proves—as has been done many 
times before—that there is no impassable gulf between them. He 
spares no opportunity to denounce the overweening self-conceit of the 
animal man in arrogating to himself a higher place in creation than his 
‘‘humbler brothers,’’ as well as his thoughtlessness and cruelty in deal- 
ing with them. 

If Mr Moore’s work helps in any way toward a kinder treatment of 
our animal friends and servants, it is in so far commendable. Its failing, 
as in the case of so many works of similar nature, is that in sweeping 
away impassable gulfs it ignores real differences. ‘Thus, after we have 
proved that no impassable gulf exists between man and the other animals, 
we still have to admit that there is a difference between them, nor can this 
difference be swept away by anatomical comparisons and psychological 
investigations. It simplyis. In the same way, after we have shown that 
species in general are not immutable, we have not proved thereby that 
they are not different, and the nature of the difference between the snail 
and the snake, the wolf and the worm, is just what we wanttoknow. We 
must also raise a protest against the extremes to which the biological 
brotherhood idea tends to be carried. We wish our ‘‘ humbler brothers ’’ 
well, but it will be some time before we see the duty or the expediency 
of sitting down to lunch in company with centipedes and tigers, or of 
keeping house from choice with cockroaches and rats. 

J. R. Swanton. 


The Northern Maidu. By Rovanp B. Dixon. Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Vol. xvi, part 11, pp. 119-346. 
New York, 1905. 

Much concerning the aboriginal life and customs of a Californian peo- 
ple, the remnant of whom are rapidly being merged into civilization, has 
been rescued in the nick of time by the efforts of Dr Dixon, made pos- 
sible by the generosity of Mr Archer Huntington. The Maidu, like the 
inhabitants of the northwestern portion of California, were but slightly 
touched by Spanish influence, and the explorers and trappers who passed 
through their territory did little to alter the primitive state in which they 
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lived. It was not until the discovery of gold in 1849 that the destruction 
of the primitive habits and culture of the Maidu began. Not only may 
the world congratulate itself that sufficient interest has been aroused to 
accomplish this work while there are those of the Maidu still living who 
remember the period before white occupancy, but it may count itself for- 
tunate that this task has fallen into the hands of a student of sufficient 
sympathy, patience, and breadth of view to cover the whole field of in- 
terest and to unearth the details which are so essential to the proper 
understanding of native peoples. 

After a brief geographical and historical survey, Dr Dixon devotes 
about a hundred pages of text and pen drawings to a description of the 
material culture of the Maidu. He has classified the objects which they 
possessed according to the material of which they consisted — stone, cor- 
dage, basket materials, feathers, etc. Under clothing and personal 
adornment we are shown in drawings the snow-shoes and toilet articles 
used in the region. It is to be hoped that such straightforward and thor- 
ough statements of the facts concerning the wearing of objects which 
were a source of discomfort rather than comfort, the tattooing of the face, 
etc., may some time make possible an explanation of the purpose in social 
and sexual affairs which the rendering of one’s self hideous really has. 

The dwellings and dance houses are of the type prevailing generally 
in the central portion of California. The food supply, and weapons and 
means of defense, the two most important material factors which deter- 
mine not only the density of the population but the very existence of a 
people, are given due attention. 

At this precise moment, the account Dr Dixon gives us of the social 
organization of the Maidu and their practices at the birth, puberty, and 
death of individuals is especially welcome. The implements of war and 
chase were the private property of the men, the household utensils that 
of the women ; but the land and streams, with the fish, deer, and vege- 
table products in and upon them were the property of small communities, 
the boundaries of whose holdings were carefully marked. The Maidu, 
in common with other peoples of the Pacific coast, have many strict 
taboos and ceremonies connected with child-birth, puberty, menstrua- 
tion, and death. While some of these still await an adequate explana- 
tion, others are perfectly consistent with the belief the Maidu avow, in 
common with most primitive peoples, in a soul existing before the 
birth of the individual, capable of temporary separation from the body 
during life, and surviving after death, when, unless proper precautions 
are taken, it may linger about its former abode, bringing misfortune upon 
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the living. After its departure to the world of ghosts it may still be 
reached by means of gifts and vocal utterances. This latter belief has 
given rise among the Maidu to an elaborate and highly interesting cere- 
mony in which annually many costly offerings are made to the dead. 

The shamans among the Maidu are those who have attached to them- 
selves certain spirits as helpers, and who are able in dreams to obtain from 
spirits and ghosts such information as may be in their keeping. ‘These 
shamans are capable of both removing and restoring the soul, thus pro- 
ducing death or health at will. As is so generally the custom in North 
America, semi-material objects bearing the same relation to the real 
object that souls do to men are removed from the body of the sick by 
means of sucking. 

The larger ceremonies of the Maidu, usually consisting in part of 
dancing, were held during the winter months. Of especial interest and 
importance is the secret society into which most boys were initiated 
during adolescence, the leaders of which were most influential in all 
matters pertaining to the interests of the people. 

Dr Dixon finds diversity within this region increasing as he moves 
from the material objects to religious beliefs and practices, a thing quite 
true in other parts of the state. Indeed, he concludes that variety in 
culture is one of the most striking features of the region. Since this is 
the case such a detailed study and record of this people is most welcome. 

P. E. Gopparp. 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


CopEx Borcia. Eine altmexicanische Bilderschrift der Bibliothek 
der Congregatio de Propaganda Fide. Herausgegeben auf Kosten Seiner 
Excellenz des Herzogs von Loubat, Correspondirenden Mitgliedes des 
Institut de France. Erlautert von Dr. Eduard Seler. Band II. Berlin, 
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American Anthropologist by sending directly to Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A., reprints or copies of such studies as they may desire 


to have noticed in these pages. — Epiror. ] 


GENERAL 


Ahlenius (K.)  Hriedrich Ratzel och 
hans antropogeografiska larobyggnad. 
(Ymer, StckhIlm., 1906, XXVI, 36-57.) 
Sketches the scientific labors of Ratzel 
and his anthropogeographical theories, 
with notes on his chief publications. 

Bair (J. H.) 
vancement as precluding any further 


Education and medical ad- | 


mental and physical evolution of the hu- | 


manrace. (Univ. of Colo. Stud., Boul- 
der, 1905, II, 223-236.) Prof. B. ar- 
gues that ‘‘all progress upward, so far 
as the individual is concerned, in bodily 
fitness and brain capacity, tends to be re- 
tarded by means of man’s arbitrary ar- 
rangements in the form of education and 
science.’’ New factors that will save the 
race are needed. Something can still be 
done in the way of developing sentiments 
and ideals along the lines pursued by 
Burbank in the vegetable world. 

Becker (A.) Ein Pestsegen. 
ligsw., Lpzg., 1906, 1X, 290-291.) Dis- 
cusses the Zacharius plague-prayer , -+- 
zia + dia + biz + sab + z+ hgf-+ bfrs, 
used after the pest of 1547. 

Capitan (L.) Le XIII® Congrés inter- 
national d’anthropologie et d’archéol- 
ogie préhistoriques. (R. de l’Ec. d’ An- 
throp. de Paris, 1906, XVI, 212-216.) 
Brief account of proceedings at Congress 
held at Monaco, April 16-22, 1906. 
(See American Anthropologist, VII, no. 
3, 1906. ) 

Le Congrés international d’an- 

thropologie préhistorique de Monaco. 

(Ibid., 261-282). 


(A. f. Re- | 


Résumés papers and | 


discussions relating to the prehistoric in | 
the region about Monaco—eoliths, Qua- | 


ternary classificatiou, African archeology, 


art of cave-man, transition from paleo. | 


lithic to neolithic, origin of neolithic 


culture, protohistoric Mediterranean 
civilizations, Hallstatt and La Téne cul- 
ture, etc. M. Montané exhibited some 
pre-Columbian remains from a cave at 
Sancti-Spiritus, in Cuba — of the skulls 
some are negroid, others Mexicanoid. 
et Arnaud d’Agnel (M.) Un 
curieux mode d’importation de silex 
taillés d’Orient en France. (Ibid., 69- 
72,9 fgs.) Treats of flints found in 
sacks of beans importedinto France from 
Syria and other parts of Asia Minor. 
They are quite numerous and add to the 
difficulties of exactness in silexology. 
von Duhn (F.) Rot und Tot. (A. f. 
Religsw., Lpzg., 1906, 1X, I-23.) Treats 
of the collocation and contrast of ‘‘ red 
and dead (death)’’ in folk-thought and 
in the ceremonies and rituals of various 
tribes and peoples of all ages and coun- 
tries. Ancient red-painted coffin boards 
from the Mediterranean region, red 
swaddling-clothes for the dead in ancient 
Greece and New Zealand, red as death- 
color in India, painting skeletons red, an 
old and widespread practice (from pre- 
historic Europe to the American Indians), 
painting of marble heads and statues in 
ancient Greece, red as life-color (the 
corpse or skeleton is given the appear- 
ance of life), smearing with blood, as in 
fetish (in Africa blood is the sacrifice that 
reconstitutes life), red as symbol of the 
power and pulsing of human life and 
energy. The Mediterranean region 
alone offers much evidence as to these 
ideas, which go back to very ancient 
times. Red-painting of bones, v. D. 
thinks, cannot be always explained as 
transference from painting of the skin, 
clothes-color, etc. To the literature 
cited should be added Hrdlicka’s paper 
in the American Anthropologist, 11, 701. 
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Eckert (M.) Zur Geschichte und Me- | Hopf(L.) Ueber Jugendspiele bei Tieren 


thode der Wirtschaftsgeographie. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 1I59- 


161.) Résuméand critique of Dr Alois | 
Kraus’s Versuch einer Geschichte der | 
Handels- und Wirtschaftsgeographie | 


(Frankf. a. M., 1905). 
Fischer (E.) Ueber Pigment in der men- 
schlichen Conjunctiva. (Verh. d. Anat. 


Ges. zu Genf, 1905, XIX, 140-144, I fg.) | 


Gives results of examination of the pig- 


mentation of the conjunctiva in 20 Ger- | 
mans (Baden), one Italian, one Japanese | 
and one Chinese, one Hindu, two Mela- | 
nesians, and two Negroes. The Italian | 
and the Germans had no trace of pig- | 


ment. ‘The order as to quantity of pig- 


mentation is Negro, Melanesian, Hindu, | 
Chinese, Japanese (very little). These | 


facts, according to F., support the 
Schwalbe theory of the originally dark 
skin of man; indicating also that the 
European lost pigment first. 

Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) In occasione delle 


onoranze a Cesare Lombroso. Antro- | 


pologia normale e antropologia crimi- 


nale. (A. d. Soc. Rom. di Antrop., | 
1906, XII, 335-337.) Discusses relation | 
of normal and criminal anthropology. | 
| Lehmann-Nitsche (R.) Palioanthropol- 
degenerates of higher races is useful for | 


The somatic and psychic study of the 


comparison with the corresponding data 
concerning the lower races of man. The 
nexus of the somatic and the psychic 
belongs to both. 

I] maggior peso dell’encefalo fem- 
minile dimostrato da Angelo Messedaglia 
(Ibid., 338-339). Cites from a MS. 
work on Calcolo dei valore medii left by 
the well-known statistician, Prof. A. 
Messadaglia (d. 1901), of which one 
chapter, Critica della teoria de Quetelet 
su l’uomo medio, has been published by 
Prof. Viola in the appendix to his Uomo 
medio Veneto (Padova, 1905), his 
demonstration of the fact that the female 
brain is proportionately (as to stature) 
heavier than the male. 

Hervé (G.) De Charles Estienne et de 
quelques Recettes et Superstitions médi- 
cales au siécle. (R. de 
d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1906, XVI, 133- 
139.) Cites from the L’ agriculture et 
maison rustigue of Charles Estienne, 
published in French in 1564 and in Latin 
as Predium rusticum some time pre- 
viously, ‘*remedies which the farmer 
ought to know for the diseases of his 


people’’— some 35 items. Estienne was 


humanist, grammarian, physician. 


und Menschen. (Corr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. 
f. Anthrop., Miinchen, 1905, XxxvI, 
46.) Discusses briefly play-theories, 
that of Groos in particular, The acme 
of play is reached in the riddles, games, 
etc., of children. 


Landrieu (M.) Lamarck et ses précur- 


seurs. (R. de l’Ec. d’Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1906, XVI, 152-169.) Article 
from a forthcoming volume by the 
author on Lamarck, le fondateur du 
transformisme. Treats of Maupertius, 
Diderot, Robinet, Buffon, etc. 


Lasch (R.) Einige besondere Arten der 


Verwendung des Eies im Volksglauben 
und Volksbrauch. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, LXXXIX, IOI-105.) Treats of 
the egg as food of the dead and as 
grave-gift, as oracle and in fortune-telling 
and prophesying, as symbol of betrothal 
and in wedding ceremonies, puberty- 
customs, etc. The egg plays an im- 
portant réle in the ‘‘magic’’ of the folk 
and of primitive peoples. As symbol 
the egg has largely lost its magic and 
uncanny significance. But many relics 
of the old powerful ‘‘egg charm”” still 
remain. 


ogie. Ein Beitrag zur Einteilung der 
anthropologischen Disziplinen. (Ibid., 
222-224.) Discusses briefly paleoan- 
thropology and its place in anthropologi- 
cal science. According to Dr L.-N.’s 
classification, paleoanthropology treats 
of the extinct forms of the human race. 
has two divisions (physical, psychic), 
each of these having also a zoo- and a 
phylo- subdivision. Anthropology itself 
is similarly divided. 


— Schadeltypen und Rassenschadel. 


(A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1906, N. 
F., V, If0-115.) Discusses views of 
Blumenbach, Nystrém, Bartels, Virchow, 
Rieger, Rebentisch, Ranke, Papillault, 
etc. There are infantile, adult and 
senile varieties of the age skull-type ; 
there are also individual skull-types and 
sexual skull-types ; physiological or bio- 
logical skull-types ; culture skull-types ; 
race skull-types. In America there is 
not merely polytypy in skull-forms but 
even poikilotypy. From various stand- 
points one and the same skull can be 
biological, sexual, racial, etc., in type. 


Manouvrier (E.) Une application an- 


thropologique 4 l’art militaire. (R. de 
Ec. d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1906, XVI, 
93-Io1.) Résumés M.’s Le classement 


| 
| 
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1905. 
Miiller (E. ) 


Nilsson (M. P.) 


. Mengden (W.) Bericht iiber den Ersten 


des hommes et la marche dans Pinfan- 
terie (Paris, 1905, pp. 98), which has 
also appeared in vol. Xxxvill of the 
Revue a@’infanterie. The reform pro- 
posed is simply te arrange the infantry 
in each section according to the length 
of their legs, the short-legs preceding. 
(L.) Conclusions générales sur 
l’anthropologie des sexes et applications 
sociales, Il. (Ibid., 249-260.) Argues 
that the rdle of science in politics and 
sociology is exactly the same as in medi- 
cine and hygiene. Political and socio- 
logical science ought to adapt itself to 
the nature of psychological facts by the | 
same right and in the same way as the 
art of medicine adapts itself to the ne- 
cessities imposed by biological chem- 
istry. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Internationalen Archiologischen Kon- 
gress in Athen im April 1905. (Stzgb. 
d. Ges. f. Gesch., u. s. w., Riga, 1905 | 
[1906], 101-112.) Brief account of 
papers and proceedings of the First Inter- 
national Archeological Congress, Athens, 


serna. (Ymer, Stckhlm., 1906, XXvI, 
121-138, 1 fg.) Treats of the problem | 
of the oldest human race (Neanderthal, 
Spy, Trinil, Krapina, etc.) M. con- 
cludes that all the highest developmental 
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| Perusini (G. ) 


forms in the organic realms, the Pithe- | 


canthropus, Homo primigenius, and Homo 
sapiens, are ramifications from a com- 
mon, undifferentiated primitive form, 
about which we lack all knowledge. 


godie. (A. f. Religsw., 
IX, 286-287. ) 
Swedish in Comment. philologe in hon. 
Joh. Paulson (Goteborg, 1905). 
cording to N. 


Lpzg., 1906, 


dead hero-god ; thus grief and pain were 
always characteristic of it. Its name 
comes from the fact that the orgiasts 


und Tra- | 
Résume ‘of an article in | 
Ac- | 


one of the roots of the | 
tragedy lies in the death-lament over the | 


clothed themselves in the skin of the | 


slain animal, usually a goat. 


Oberhummer (E.) Anfinge der Vélker- 


kunde in der bildenden Kunst. (Corr.- 
Bl. d. D. Ges f. Anthrop., Miinchen, 
1905, XXXVI, 127-130.) Treats of the 
beginnings of ethnology in the pictorial 
art of prehistoric man ( femme au renne 
and ‘‘ bison-hunter ’’ of Laugerie-basse), 
primitive peoples (Australia, Africa, | 
America), ancient civilized races (China, 
Japan, India, Egypt, Greece, Rome). 


Preuss (K. T.) 


Rabaud (E.) 


Renard (L.) 
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There is rich material for study in this 
direction. 

Sui caratteri detti ‘‘degen- 
erativi’’ delle sopracciglia, vortici so- 
praccigliari e sopracciglio-frontali. (A. 
d. Soc. Rom. di Antrop., 1906, XII, 
279-292, 3 pl., bibliogr.) Treats of the 
so-called ‘‘degenerative’’ characters of 
the eye-brows (vortices, etc. ) —meet- 
ing eye-brows are credited in folk- 
thought and proverbs of several countries 
to witches and persons with sexual ap- 
petites. Some of the phenomena in 
question are residua of embryonic dis- 
positions, others chance or individual 
facts of no ‘‘ degenerative’’ significance. 
Religionen der Natur- 
vélker. Allgemeines 1904-05. (A. f. 
Religsw., Lpzg., 1906, IX, 95-114.) 
Résumé-reviews of recent works on 
primitive religion by Hubert and Mauss 
(magic), Marett (spell and prayer), 
Beck (imitation), Frobenius (sun-god), 
Ehrenreich (comparative American 
mythology), Dieterich (mother-earth), 
and several by Dr P. himself (origins of 
religion and art, influence of nature on 
religion, etc. ). 

Anomalie de la deuxiéme 
circonvolution pariétale. (R. de l’Ec 
d@’Anthrop. de Paris, 1906, XVI, 29I- 
293, I fg.) Describes a large fossa, 
parietal fossa’’ it might be called, in 
the brain of a man who died of general 
paralysis. This may be, according to 
Dr R., a new degeneration-stigma, 
though other explanations are possible. 


Rademacher (L.) Walfischmythen. (A. 


f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1906, 1x, 248-252. ) 
Discusses the widespread myth of the 
man swallowed by a fish, recently em- 
phasized by Frobenius in his monograph 
on the sun-god. R. cites also the tale 
in Lucian overlooked by F., comparing 
it with Polynesian, Livonian, Angolan, 
Greek, Magyar and other versions. 


| Ranke (K. E.) Die Theorie der Korrel- 


ation. (A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 
1906, N. F., IV, 168-202, 6 fg.) Rés- 
umé and demonstration of the theory of 
correlation as developed in the works of 
Galton, Pearson and Yule. 

Henri Schuermans. No- 
tice biographique. (Bull. Inst. Archéol. 
Liégois, Liége, 1905, XXXV, 325-345, 
portr.) Sketch of life, appreciation and 
list of publications of the Belgian arche- 
ologist and epigrapher, H. Schuermans, 
(1822-1905 ) 


po 
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Révész (B.) Der Einfluss des Alters der 
Mutter auf die Kérperhéhe. Eine an- 
thropologisch-soziologische Studie. (A. 
f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1906, N. F., IV, 
160-167.) Cites Riccardi, Racz, Dun- 
can, Kézmarszky, Deniker, etc. Dr R. 
concludes that the younger the mother 
the smaller the child, the older the taller 
— individually and racially. 

Sudhaus (S.) Lautes and leises Beten. 
(A. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1906, 1x, 185- 
200.) Treats of loud and low prayer 
among the nations of antiquity (Romans, 


Greeks, Hebrews, etc.). The 
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low | 


or silent prayer is widespread and typical | 


in the realm of charms and magic. 
Loud prayer is the older, corresponds 


| de Aranzadi 


to more primitive ideas of the relation of | 
man to the gods, and is known to all the | 


ancient nations. 


still in Italy, etc. Silent prayer repre- 


Prayer aloud persists | 


sents rather a modern idea, in some re- | 


spects. 
Thoroddsen (T.) 

Landsbro-Hypotesen. (Ymer, Stock- 

holin, 1906, XXVI, 93-101.) Discusses 


Endnu nogle Ord om | 


of the North Atlantic and replies to arti- | 


cle by H. G. Semmons. 
bridge existed in the time of the kitchen- 


If the land- | 


midden people of Scotland, etc., they | 
could have passed northward over the | 


Faroes and Iceland to Greenland. 
Thulié (H.) Le terrain mystique. (R. 

de I’Ec. d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1906, 

XVI, 217-227. ) 


Chapter 11 of a forth- | 


coming volume on La mystique pathol- | 


ogique. 
life at which the signs of degeneration 


Emphasizes the early time of | 


appeared and the precocity of the mani- | 


festations of diseased mysticism. Nu- 
merous instances are cited of mystics of 


both sexes exhibiting pathological traits. | 


von Térék (A.) Versuch einer systemat- 


ischen Charakteristik des Kephalindex. | 


(A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1906, N. 
F., IV, 110-129.) The author outlines 


a scheme based on consideration of ex- | 


tent 


of variation of greatest length, | 


greatest breadth, and greatest height | 


( Virchow) of skull, by which any skull 


of any race can be characterized at once | 
in reference to these three dimensions, | 


and found to be really long, short, ete. 
Pages 119-129 are occupied by a tabc 
for using the system. 

Walcher (G.) Ueber die Entstehung von 
Brachy- und Dolichocephalie durch will- 
kiirliche Beeinflussung des kindlichen 
Schidels. (Corr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. f. 


| Bailly (F.) 


post-glacial land communication by way | 
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Anthrop., Miinchen, 1905, XXXVI, 43- 
45, 1 fg.) Reprinted from the Z6/. f. 
Gyndkol., 1905. 


EUROPE 


Andrae(A.) Hausinschriften aus deutsch- 
en Stidten und Dérfern. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 181-189.) 
Cites numerous house-inscriptions 
(mostly in German dialects, some in 
Latin, etc. ) from some 50 German towns 
and villages. They belong to the 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries, and are some- 
times accompanied by house-marks. 

Zur Ethnographie des 
Ochsenjoches und zur Baskenkunde. 
(Ibid., 298.) Adds to data in previous 
article of Prof. Braungart, concerning 
the ox-yokes of the Basques (the char- 
acteristic one is a horn-yoke with two 
pointed bows), etc. The name of the 
hazel («7ra) is older in place names than 
those of the oak and the walnut. Olive 
and vine are lacking in place names. 

Notice sur les anciennes 

mesures de Bourgogne. (Mém. Soc. 

d’Archéol. de Beaune, 1904 [1906], 

XXIX, 223-306.) Interesting historical 

and explanatory account of the old meas- 

ures (for liquids and semi-liquid sub- 
stances) and weights, etc., of Burgundy. 


| Bardon (L.) Bouyssonie (J. A.) 


Outils écaillés par percussion. (R, de 
V’Ec. d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1906, XVI, 
170-175, 4 fgs.) Treats of fragments 
and flakes of flint, tools produced by per- 
cussion, retouched pieces, etc., from the 
Coumbo-del-Bouiton in Corréze. These 
flaked tools occur most frequently in the 
old strata of the ‘‘glyptic’’ age, being 
absent from the typical Magdalenian. 

Barwinkel (Dr) Die Kérpergrésse der 
Wehrpflichtigen der Unterherrschaft des 
Fiirs tentums Schwarzburg-Sonder- 
hausen. (A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 
1905, N. S., IV, 41-47, 3 maps.) Gives 
results of measurements of height of 9,608 
recruits (1872-1901) from two towns 
and 48 other places. Theaverage stature 
is 167.1, rather higher than that for the 
neighboring districts. No influence of 
calcareous areas on stature is noticed, 
nor of lowland and plateau. 

Bliimml (E. K.) Germanische Toten- 
lieder, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
Tirols. (Ibid., v, 149-181.) After a 
general discussion of Teutonic songs on 
death and related folk-verse of other 
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peoples— many titles dating 1430- 


of Tirolese death-songs (those in which 
the dead man speaks, those in which the 
survivors speak, soul-songs in which the 
bettering of the fate of the dead is asked), 
their motives, etc. At pages 169-181 
texts of 41 Tirolese and 2 Styrian songs 
are given (chiefly dating ca. 1880). 
Brenil (H.) Rhinocéros gravé sur schiste 


de la Grotte du Trilobite, 4 Arcy-sur- | 


Cure, Yonne. (R. de I’Ec. d’Anthrop. 
de Paris, 1906, XVI, 242-246, 4 fgs.) 
Treats of a large fragment of schist 
having on it 3 figures of parts of rhi- 
noceroses on one side (also head of 
goat), and on the other a second sketch 
of a rhinoceros. ‘The period to which it 
belongs is probably the transition from 
the Aurignacian to the Solutrean. 
Broadwood (Lucy E.) A Swiss charm. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1906, XVI, 465- 
467.) Describes a Latin cross, made 
of the Spiracea aruncus and Astrantia 
mayor (whose crimson flower is thought 
to be stained by the blood of Jesus) 
on the eve of St John by the peasants of 
the Val de Morgias on the Savoy border 
of the canton of Valais. 
. Bruiningk (H.) Das Aquamanile im 
Dommuseum zu Riga. (Stzgb. d. Ges. 
Gesch., u. s. w., Riga, 1905 [1906], 
6-12, 1 pl.) Describes the only speci- 
men so far known of an aguamanile (of 
the lion type) from the Baltic provinces, 
found near the village of Palloper. 


< 


Capitan (L.), Breuil (H.), Bourrinet | 
(—) e¢ Peyrony (—). L’abri Mége, | 


une station magdalénienne a Teyjat, 


Dordogne. (R. de l’Ec. d’Anthrop. de | 


Paris, 1906, XVI, 196-212, 9 fgs.) 


Describes the ‘‘station’’ of the reindeer | 


age (no traces of change of lowering of 
temperature ; horse and bison rare, deer 
absent ) and Magdalenian epoch at Teyjat 


in Dordogne, discovered in 1903, and | 
the finds since made (bones of ani- | 


mals; human tools, weapons, etc., of 
flint, horn, bone, carved ‘‘ batons’’ and 
other art objects, etc.). The ornamen- 
tation of these fragments of bone objects 
(all appear to have been violently 


broken) consists of various marks, geo- | 
metrical designs (some perhaps ‘‘prop- | 


erty marks,’’ ‘artists’ signatures,’’ or 
something of the sort), figures of seals 
and other animals. Up to the present 


but five carvings of seals have been | 
found — at Duruthy, de la Vache, Gour- | 


dan, Brassempouy, Montgaudier. 


1791 A. D., are cited — the author treats | 
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Commont (M.) Les découvertes récentes 


a Saint-Acheul. L’Acheuléen. ( Ibid., 
228-241, 19 fgs.) Treats of term 
‘* Acheulean’’ and change in meaning in 
the last 30 years. Author distinguishes 
“‘the old Acheulean,’’ characterized by 
oval flints, and ‘‘the more recent Acheu- 
lean’’ marked by lanceolate flints finely 
retouched. The manner of prehension of 
these implements is indicated (man of 
this period was probably ambidextrous). 
Besides the large Acheulean flints there 
are also small ones. 


von Domaszewski (A.) Die Schutz- 


goétter von Mainz (A. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 
1906, 1X, 149-158, I pl.) Treats of 
the figures of deities on the four sides of 
a dice-formed stone found in 1889 in the 
canal-works at Mayence, and belonging 
to Roman times — serving probably as 
base for a Jupiter column, but richer 
and finer than similar bases. The 
deities figured are Diana and Silvanus, 
the typical Roman Genius and Fortuna, 
Apollo and Salus, Mercury and Victoria. 


Dussaud (R.) La civilisation préhel- 


lénique dans les Cyclades. (R. del’Ec. 
d’ Anthrop. de Paris, 1906, XVI, 105-132, 
18 fgs.) Treats of the primitive tombs 
of the Cyclades, pre-Hellenic ruins of 
Thera (Santorin), temple-cavern on 
Cynthos (Delos), commerce in obsidian 
in the Afgean and the foundation of 
Phylacopi (Melos), the three superim- 
posed cities on the site of Phylacopi, 
bronze-age Cycladean pottery, primitive 
“Egean vessels (boats). According to 
D., while the A°gean sea has not been 
the oldest cradle of civilization, it has 
been the scene of its most brilliant and 
most powerful development — 
branches of human intelligence pro- 
gressed there — Greece created the be- 
ginnings of rational science, divorced 
from mystery and magic.’’ The first 
culture impulse came from Egypt to 
Crete, then by way of the Cyclades to 
continental Greece. Outside their rdle 
as continuers and adapters of culture, 
‘“‘the Greeks instituted the scientific 
method, this is their lasting honor.’’ 


Feuler (B.) Die Holz- und Kohlentrans, 


portmittel im siidlichen Tessin. (Schw- 
Arch. f. Volksk., Basel, 1906, X, I-21. 
4! fgs.) Treats of the transportation of 
wood and coal in the southern Ticino. 


| Fourdrignier (E.) L’éclairage des grottes 


paléolithiques devant la tradition des 
monuments anciens. (R. de l’Ec. d’An- 
throp. de Paris, 1906, XVI, 325-336, 
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4 fgs.) From consideration of the meth- 
ods of lighting modern cellars and subter- 
ranean buildings, foresters’ cabins, Mero- 
vingian houses, edifices of antiquity in 
the Mediterranean region, etc., F. con- 
cludes that the cave-dwellings of pre- 
historic man were illuminated by direct 
daylight by openings with the use per- 
haps of some primitive reflector. It is 
certainly hard to believe that the cave- 
sculptures and paintings were made by 
fire or lamp light. 

Gaster (M.) The legend of Merlin. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1906, xvI, 
427.) 
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407- | 
Discusses the account of Geoffrey | 


of Monmouth and cites evidence to prove | 


that ‘*Vortigern and Merlin are here the 
late and somewhat confused outcome of 


amore ancient Oriental tale which be- | 
longs to the cycle of King Solomon and | 


Ashmedai or Asmodeus.’’ 


G. quotes a | 


legend from an old Roumanian MS., | 
which ‘‘ will prove, I hope, the existence | 
of the missing link between the Oriental | 
tale and the western Christian counter- | 
part, and indicate the way and the pos- | 
sibility how such legends could have | 


become known to the monks in the 
West.’’ 


base metals of spurious and wondrous 


| Hausmann (R.) 
Here, just as elsewhere, the | 


tales have been alchemized into immortal | 


poems, older Oriental tales have been 
transformed by lesser geniuses into 
romantic poems. In a note appended to 
G.’s paper, Miss Jessie L. Weston dis- 


sents from his view that the prose | 
romances preceded, and were the sources | 


of, the poetical, this idea being con- 


| Hertzog (A. ) 


trary to the main body of expert opinion. | 


See also p. 463. 
Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Cranes 
de Paris, 1906, XVI, 316-324.) 
cusses the questions raised by the de- 
formed skulls found in Rethengréader, 


euro- | 


péensdéformés. (R. del’Ec.d’Anthrop. | 


Dis- | 


| HOfier ( M. ) 


German graves of the Middle Ages: the | 


voluntary or involuntary nature of the 


keihengradber deformation, the relation | 


of these deformed skulls to the European 
‘«macrocephals,”’ 
this macrocephaly, origin and relations 
of the Toulousan deformation, etc. Dr 
G.-R. sees in European deformed skulls 
‘no voluntary ethnic deformation, but 
only, as Féré has said, the isolated 
victims of an absurd custom.’’ 

Géssler (—) 
der griechischen Urgeschichte. (Corr. - 
Bl. d. D. Ges. f. Anthrop., 1905, XXXVI, 
45-46.) Discusses results of Cretan in- 


nature and origin of | 


Die wichtigsten Probleme | 


Haberlin (D7) 


Hagen (K.) 
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vestigations. The transition from AEgean 
to Mycenean culture occurred diversely 
according to locality. The Mycenean 
and the Homeric house differed consid- 
erably, the latter being the survival of a 
primitive simpler type. The Carians 
were probably the creators of this older 
Cretan culture. 
Brennmaterial und Feu- 
erherd auf den Halligen der Nordsee. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 177- 
178.) Treats of fire-material and fire- 
place on the low isles of the North Sea, 
There are no trees (except a few in gar- 
dens). Cow-dung is an important ‘fire 
wood.’’ 
Friihgeschichtliche Vieh- 
schellen im Norden. (Corr.-Bl. d. D. 
Ges. f. Anthrop., Miinchen, 1906, 
XXXVI, 134-136.) Treats of early his- 
torical cow-bells in Northern Germany 
(e. g., of the late Roman period, found 
near Wester-Wanna, in an urn-cemetery 
since 1901). References to other finds 
are given, Roman influence is seen in 
more than one kind of cow-bell in Switz- 
erland, Germany, etc. 
Ein Bronze-Depotfund 
mit einer rémischen Bronze-Lampe, ge- 
funden zu Kawwast bei Dorpat. (Stzgb. 
d. Ges. f. Gesch., u. s. w., Riga, 1905 
[:.06], 64-74, 1 pl.) Describes the 
bronze objects (including a Roman 
bronze lamp, a z#zcum from this part of 
Europe) found at Kawwast in the parish 
of Mairen-Dorpatin 1902. A find of Ro- 
man objects here is remarkable. 
Die drei Tannen des Theo- 
baldusfestes zu Thann. (Corr.-Bl. d. 
D. Ges. f. Anthrop., Miinchen, 1905, 
XXXVI, 41-43.) Describes the celebra- 
tion of St Theobald’s day (July 1) at 
Thann and the fire of the three firs—the 
survival of an old heathen Teutonic rite. 
Das Haaropfer in Teigform. 
(A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1906, N. 
F., IV, 130-148, 50 fgs.) Interesting 
and valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of sacrificial objects. Names, typi- 
cal forms, strewing with poppy-seed, salt, 
coloring with violet, time of gift (All 
Souls, New Year, death-occasions), etc., 
show, according to H., that in the cue 
or plait cakes and bread known in Ger- 
many, etc., especially, we see the sym- 
bol or rudiment of the older hair-offering, 
so widespread in the world. 
Vogelgebick. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, LXXXIX, 221-222, 6 fgs.) Refers 
to German baked objects in the form of 


— 

| 
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birds as models for those made by the 
South Russian Jews. According to H., 
the idea behind most of these confections 
is the ‘‘ soul bird.’’ 

—— St. Lucia, auf Germanischen Boden. 
(A. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1906, Ix, 253- 
261.) Treats of St Lucia (d. 300 A.D.; 
her day is Dec. 13) and the ceremonies 
and folk-lore relating to her and her day 
in Teutonic countries — plants of medici- 


nal value named after her, cross of St | 
Lucy as amulet, ‘little Yule,’’ ‘* Lucy | 


meals’’ and offerings to souls of dead, 
relations to the fates, etc. According to 
H., ‘St. Lucy’s day illustrates how 
stubbornly certain folk ideas (mytholog- 
ical and religious) cling to the periods of 
the year connected with cults of the dead 
or of souls.”’ 

Kazarow (G.) Thrakisches. (Ibid., 287- 
289.) Discusses the views of Fick, etc., 
concerning the relationship of the early 
inhabitants of Thrace with the Pelas- 
gians, peoples of Asia Minor, etc., place- 
names, deities, phallus-cult. 

Klippel (M.) e¢ Rabaud (E.) Heémi- 
mélie thoracique droite. (R. de. I’Ec. 
d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1906, XVI, 141- 
151, 3 fgs.) Treats of a case of right 
thoracic hemimelia in a youth of 17 
years, with discussion of the nature and 
origin of hemimelia. The authors reject 
all theories hitherto put forward in ex- 
planation of the phenomenon, but incline 
to attribute it to localized general action. 
Kupka (P.) Neolithische Funde von 
Arneburg. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 
XXXVIII, 164-165, 5 fgs.) Describes 
briefly the finds (ornamented clay vessel, 
and other ceramic fragments, a bone awl, 
stone prisms, etc.) at a neolithic ‘sta- 
tion’’ at Arneburg. 

Ein wendischer Grabfund von Wahr- 

burg. (Ibid., 165-166, 3 fgs.) Notes 
on the finds made in 1905 in a Wendish 
grave (pottery fragments, iron spurs, 
knife, etc.) at Wahrburg and now in the 
Stendal museum. 
—— Ein inkrustiertes Ténegefiiss von 
Unglingen-Siid. (Ibid., 227-228, 2 fgs. ) 
Describes an incrusted La Téne urn from 
a burial-place at the village of Unglin- 
gen, district of Stendal—all others 
found were unornamented. Incrusted 
La Téne vessels have as yet been rarely 
observed. Some of the customary La 
Téne metal objects accompanied the 
urns. 

Eine Téneurne aus dem Graberfelde 
bei Erxleben, Kreis Osterburg. (Ibid., 


Maclagan (R. C.) 


. Majewski (E.) 
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229.) Note on a fine specimen of a La 
Téne urn from Erxleben, with the well- 
known suspended triangle motif of orna- 
mentation. In the urn were calcined 
bones on which rested a bronzeheaded 
iron needle. 

Additions to the 
‘*Games of Argyleshire.’’ (Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1906, XVI, 439-460.) Cites 
additional items concerning: Minnea- 
chan, noise-machines (srannair, sucker, 
cowrie), ‘pain-giving, puzzles, riddles, 
rhymes, counting-out rhymes, children’s 
rhymes, lullabies. 


Mahoudeau (P.-G.) Documents pour ser- 


vir 4 l’etnologie de la Corse. (R. de 
lfc. d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1906, XvI, 
177-195., Based on measurements of 
354adult male Corsicans — stature is dis- 
cussed in detail, and compared with the 
head-measurements given in a previous 
article. Two distinct groups exist, one 
of tall stature in the highest mountainous 
regions especially, the other short and 
disseminated over all the island. 

Ueber eine neuent- 
deckte polnische schnur-keramische 
Gruppe mit Schnurwellenverzierung. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, XxXXvIII, 221- 
227, 15 fgs.) Describes a species of 
pottery-ornamentation — ‘‘ straight or 
wavy horizontal ribbon type’’ — repre- 
sented on more than 200 vessels from 
over 20 neolithic ‘‘stations’’ in south- 
ern Poland. Comparable to the Polish 
neolithic combination of horizontal and 
wavy lines are the decorations on vessels 
from Zernki Dolne (dating A. D.). 
Some relationship may exist between 
them. 


Mehlis (C.) Der Bronzezeitfund von 


Klingenmiinster i. d. Pfalz und der 
‘““Goldene Hut’’ von  Schifferstadt. 
(A. f. Anthrop. Brnschwg., 1906, N. F., 
Iv, 287-292, 10 fgs.) Treats of the 
find of the bronze age (daggers, celt, 
axe, needles, ear-ring, and several frag- 
ments of vessels) from tumulus-graves at 
Klingenmiinster examined in 1904 ; also 
a bronze knife found near Silz in 1900. 
The ‘‘ golden hat’’ of Schifferstadt was 
found in 1835 —it is probably the 
head-covering of a chief of the middle of 
the bronze age. 

Die bemalten Kiesel von ‘‘ Bohl ’’ 
bei Neustadt a. d. Hart. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 170-177, 
I pl., 1 fg., map.) Discusses in detail 
the painted pebbles found in 1905 at the 
neolithic ‘‘station’’? of ‘* Bohl’’ near 
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Neustadt, the place and conditions of | 


their discovery, archeological data, etc. 
The only other ‘‘painted pebbles 
known are those of Mas-d’Azil. The 
marks on the Bdhl pebbles strikingly 
resemble those on pottery from Naqada 
and Ballas (ancient Egypt), certain 
Cretan pictographs, etc. 
to be no doubt of the genuineness of 
these objects and their, discovery in the 
Rhine country is of great cultural signifi- 
cance. 

Meyer (E.) Handarbeiten der _letti- 
schen Bevélkerung auf der Kurischen 
Nehrung. (Ibid., 317, 1 fg.) Figures 
and describes a pair of woolen gloves, 
called 27mde, very brilliant in colors. 
The ‘‘ Kures’’ and the Lithuanians have 
a very marked color and form sense. Red 
and white are used for various purposes. 

de Mortillet (A.) La pierre-folle de 
Bournand et les dolmens du_ départe- 
ment de la Vienne. (R. de l’Ec. d’ An- 
throp. de Paris, 1906, xvi, 282-288, 2 
fgs.) Lists 129 dolmens of the depart- 
ment of Vienne (of which some fifty 
have disappeared, and others are partly 
in ruins), with special account of La 
Pierre-Folle des Ormeaux near Bour- 
naud, one of the most curious and im- 
portant of these monuments. Among 
the names of these dolmens are: Pierre- 
Levée, Pierre-Fade, Pierre-Couverte, 
Pierre-Folle, Pierre-Soupéze, _Pierre- 
Péze, etc. 

L’allée couverte de Coppiére, 
Seine-et-Oise. (Ibid., 297-315, 25 
fgs.) Describes the ‘‘ covered way”’ 


and bone objects, beads, horn objects, 
pierced teeth, shells, etc., copper and 
bronze beads, pottery sherds, bit of 
glass, etc., were found). 
human bones occurred. 
remains are neolithic, but some intrusive 
fragments of terra cotta and pottery, 


the piece of glass, etc., are of the Ro- | 
Inhumations were made | 


man period. 
here in the Robenhaus period, and 
again at the beginning of the bronze age. 
Le grand menhir de Glomel, Cétes- 
du-Nord. (Ibid., 87-92, 9 fgs.) 


menhir of Glomel, one of the largest 


monuments of the kind in France and 


one of the least known. 
Obermaier (H.) Beitrige zur Kenntnis 
des Quartars inden Erster 
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There seems | 


of | 
Coppiére, discovered in 1891, with de- | 
tailed account of investigations made | 
since (in all 209 objects — flints, stone | 


In the breccia | 
Most of the | 


His- | 
torical-descriptive account of the great | 


[N. s., 8, 1906 


Teil. (A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1906, 
N. F., IV, 299-310, 2 pl., 5 fgs.) This 
first part of a study of the quaternary in 
the Pyrenees treats of the Garonne basin 
between Toulouse and Martres, the lower 
course of the Ariége, the old plateau- 
aliuviums of the miocene elevations east 
of Toulouse, quaternary archeological 
data at Toulouse, ‘‘station’’ on or in 
fluvioglacial terraces, ‘‘stations’’ with- 
out immediate stratigraphic relation to 
fluviatile terraces ; other quartzite finds 
in the Miocene at Toulouse. The evi- 
dence shows, according to Dr O., that 
the Acheulean population of Southern 
France lived after the third ice-age, and 
consequently in the léss-phase of the 
third interglacial period. There are in- 
dications of the subsequent return of a 
warm fauna into the Pyrenees—the 
Acheuleans were contemporaries of the 
reindeer, mammoth and woolly rhi- 
noceros. 

Zur Eolithenfrage. (Ibid., 75-80, 
8 pl., 1 fg.) Discusses the geological 
‘‘eolith stages,’’ and concludes that 
the ‘‘eoliths’’ of Rutot are not much 
older human artifacts than those of the 
Chellean and Acheulean epochs. 

Peredolsky (W.) Dessin figuratif sur 
une poterie de l’époque néolithique. 
(R. de l’Ec. d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1906, 
XVI, 73-86, 6 fgs.) Treats of the frag- 
ments of a vase with ornamental designs 
on the surface, from the neolithic 
station ’’ at the head of the river Vol- 
kov (near Lake Ilmen in Russia ) found in 
1904 — this region, rich in evidences of 
human activity, was first explored in 
1886. The find is unique and indicates 
the existence of decorative pottery in 
this region in the first half of the neo- 
lithic period. 

Perko (G. A.) Die Riesengrotte bei 
Triest, —Opcina. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, LXXXIX, 152-157, 3 fgs., map. ) 
The immense grotto of Opcina, near 
Trieste, has been visited and used by man 
in prehistoric and in Roman times, as 
rich remains of pottery sherds, animal 
bones, flints, and also Roman coins and 
inscriptions, indicate. 


Pilcz (—) Zur Lehre vom Selbstmord. 


(Jhrb. f. Psychiatrie, Berlin, 1905, XxXvI, 
294ff. ) Based on data concerning 
1671 (male 1245, female 426) subjects 
in the K. K. Inst. f. gerichtl. Medizin 
in Vienna. Seasonal influence is not 
marked —the highest month, however, 
is May. About 7 percent of the men 
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and 13 percent of the women committed | 


suicide before the 21st year, and over 50 
percent of the women before the 31st. 
According to P., sexual conditions pecu- 
liar to women are important factors in 
suicide—some 22 percent suffered from 
affections of the genital organs. 

von Pratt (H.) MHTHP. Bruchstiicke 
zur griechischen Religionsgeschichte. 
(A. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1906, 1x, 87-94. ) 


Treats, in a fragmentary fashion, of the | 
Greek cult of Meter—the Meter- | 
Phallus cult corresponds to mother-right | 
and group-marriage, etc. —then of the | 


effects of father-right and the conection 
of the idea of the mother-goddess and 
the agrarian (afterward, the sexual), 
the introduction of the idea of the beauti- 


ful into mythology. The husbandless | 
Meter belongs to the age of group-mar- | 


riage. 
Reindl (J.) Die letzten Spuren v~‘ltes- 


ten Ackerbaues in Siidbayern. (€ us, | 


Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 189-140.) 
Treats briefly of the traces of the earliest 
primitive agriculture in southern Bavaria. 
Seger (H.) Die Steinzeit in Schlesien. 


(A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1906, N. F. | 
V, 116-141, 10 pl., 48 fgs.) Treats of | 


the stone-age ‘‘station’’ of Jordansmiihl 


and the remains (house-pits, human | 
skeletons, graves, flints and stone imple- | 


ments, copper ornaments, beads, objects 


of bone, horn, etc., pottery plain and | 


ornamented ) then discovered there, 1898- 
1905, also other finds of the Jordans- 
miihl type (Worschwitz, Brockau, 


Ottitz), the Bschanz type (vase) and | 


related vessels, etc. In 1902 two animal 


graves were found at J. —no evidence of | 


the horse. 


Sergi (G.) Qualche determinazione sulla | 
cronologia dell’uomo quaternario in | 


Europa. (A. d. Soc. Rom. di Antrop., 


1906, XII, 299-307.) The conclusions | 
given in a chapter of the author’s forth- | 


coming book, ZL’ £uropa preistorica, 


with chronological table of Quaternary | 


man. S. thinks that europeus (or 
primigenius) of the Neander-Spy type 
continued to exist till the third inter- 
glacial epoch, during which last period 
the Homo eurafricanus migrated into 
Europe from Africa, favored by forest 
and climate. Man himself is a product 
of the Tertiary. 

W. (R.) Die Hochzeitsgebraiiche der 
Setud. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
LXXXIX, 257.) Transcribes from the 
second volume of Setukeste Laulud, 


| Weniger (L. ) 
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the monumental work of Dr Jakob 
Hurt, the Esthonian folk-lorist, the ac- 
count of the wedding ceremonies of the 
Setud, the Greek-Orthodox Esthonians 
(as distinguished from the Protestant 
Esthonians of Livonia), Hurt (pages 
461-499) gives details of these rites, etc. 


| Waldeyer (-—) Ueber das Stillen der 


Kinder durch die Miitter. (Corr.-Bl. d. 
D. Ges. f. Anthrop., Miinchen, 1906, 
XXXVI, 130-132.) Discusses the preva- 
lence of feeding the infant by others than 
the mother, particularly in upper Ba- 
varia, where the mother-feeding is not 
customary among the country population, 
but is rather looked on as improper. 

Feralis exercitus, (A. f. 
Religsw., Lpzg., 1906, IX, 201-247.) 
This interesting and valuable monograph 
on ‘‘spirit-armies,’’ discusses in detail 
the ‘‘ black host ’’ of the Teutonic Harii 
and the ‘‘ white host’’ of the Greek 
Phoceans. The former are said by 
Tacitus to have frightened their enemies 
by using, in addition to their natural 
fierceness, such artificial aids as black 
shields, painted bodies, dark nights for 
battles, thus simulating the aspect and 
action of the spirits of the dead. The 
Phoceans, Herodotus records, made 
similar night-attacks, after having 
painted themselves white with gypsum. 
Both have like origins, resting upon the 
same superstition, imitation of the réle 
of the dead — in the case of the Harii 
of Wodan’s ‘‘ host,’’ in the case of the 
Phoceans of Dionysos and his Thiasotes. 


Zaborowski (S.) Rapports du gothique 


et du lithuanien et de celui-ci avec le 
grec. (R. de V’Ec. d’Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1906, XVI, 247-248.) Cites ex- 
istence of Teutonic borrowings from 
Lithuanian (¢. g., and perhaps 
Apfel) and Greek loan-words in Lithu- 
anian (¢. g., gelezis, ‘‘iron’’ == Greek 
‘‘copper’’ ). According to Z., 
the Greek and Latin words for hemp 
(cannabis) are of Lithuanian origin. 
Archeological evidence (bronze objects, 
coins, etc.) of Greek relations with the 
Baltic country also exists—at least as 
early as the fourth century B. C. 

Pour le nom d’ * Aryen.’’ (Ibid., 
294-296.) Argues for the name Aryan 
as better than /udo-German or Jndo- 
European. The Aryanization of Asia 
may well be remembered in the name of 
the great people who originated in 
Europe. 


| 
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(Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, LXXXIX, 126-127.) Brief ré- 


sumé of Dr. Telesforo de Aranzadi y | 


Unamuno’s 7iestas de la tradiciin del 
pueblo vasco (San Sebastian, 1905), 
three essays, treating, respectively, of 


Basque place-names, physical anthro- | 


pology, ox-yokes. Dr de A. claims 
that ‘‘the Basque type is, of all human 
races, most removed from the quad- 
ruped.’”’ 

AFRICA 


Ankermann (B.) Ueber den gegen- 
wartigen Stand der Ethnographie der 
Siidhalfte Afrikas. (A. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1906, N. F., IV, 241-286, 5 
pl., 17 fgs.) Résumés our knowledge 
of the ethnography of Bantu South 
Africa. Treats of races and languages 
(language of pygmies and Bushmen un- 


related, Hottentots distinct physically | 


from Bushmen and Pygmies, Bantu 
physically a much mixed race), Bantu- 
tribes (descriptive list), Bantu-culture 


(agriculture except the Herero, culture- 
plants, domestic animals, hunting and 
fishing, cannibalism, intoxicants, water- 
pipe of Asiatic origin, tobacco, habita- | 
tions of three types, furniture and | 
utensils, clothing and ornament, painting | 
and tattooing, hair-dress, bodily defor- | 


mations, weapons and warfare, tools and 


implements, iron-working, etc., pottery | 


of no high development, wood-carving, 


textile art, basketry and matting, weav- | 


ing, barter and commerce, boats and 


navigation not well developed, money of | 
various sorts, music and dance as chief | 
| Debruge (A.) 


pleasures, musical instruments of several 
kinds, social organization, classes, slavery 


chiefs, totem-groups, crimes and punish- | 


ments, family and woman’s life, children 
y 


puberty-ceremonies, property and in- | 
heritance, burial, religion on animistic | 


basis, cult of spirits, folk-literature), 
Bantu origins and migrations. Dr A. 


thinks that a homogeneous Bantu type 
no longer exists, has, perhaps, never 


existed. Also that some _ connection 


exists between African and Oceanic cul- | 
ture. Evidence of Hamitic influence | 


occurs throughout the Bantu area. 


Aus der Vorzeit des Nigergebietes. (Glo- | 


bus, Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 240- 


241.) Based on the article of Lieut, | 
Desplagnes in La Géographie for Feb- | 
| Dennett (R. E.) 
archeological and ethnographical investi- | 
gations in the Niger country. The | 


ruary, 1906, giving an account of his 


Bieber (F. J.) 


| Carton (Dr) 
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tumuli of the lake-region of the middle 
Niger (representing the culfure of the 
medieval Ghanata kingdom), the pre- 
historic and protohistoric monuments of 
the central Niger valley (‘‘stations,’’ 
stone monuments, monoliths with sculp- 
tures, ruins of Kukia, the first capital of 
the Songa kingdom, Berber and Negro 
graves, etc. ), the present and former dis- 
tribution of tribes and peoples, are con- 
sidered. These investigations are im- 
portant for the history of the Negro race 
in West Africa and their contact with 
the Berbers, Arabs, etc. 
Reiseeindriicke und wirt- 
schaftliche Beobachtungen aus Gallaland 
und Kaffa. (Ibid., 117-122, 133-139, 
13 fgs., map.) Gives account of expe- 
dition in Gallaland, etc., in 1905. 
Contains notes on the Kaffitcho (clothing, 
religion), Ometi, etc., agriculture, in- 
dustries, etc., of various tribes and 
towns. Kaffa, B. thinks, may become a 
second Rhodesia. 
Le Dar-el-Acheb, Dougga. 
(Rec. d. Notes et Mém. Soc. Archéol. 
du Dép. de Constantine, 1905 [1906], 
4° s., VII, 61-65, 4 pl.) Brief account 
of the Dar-el-Acheb of Dugga, perhaps 
a sort of macellum, of Roman origin. 
Quatri¢éme Annuaire d’Epigraphie 
Africaine, 1904-1905. (Ibid., 125- 
163.) Gives, with indexes of names, 
stamps, gods, emperors, religions, offices 
and functions, army, buildings, geo- 
graphic names, localities, etc., men- 
tioned, the African (Latin, Greek, Punic, 
Libyan) inscriptions published in vari- 
ous journals, etc., in 1904-5. 
Bougie. Compte rendu 
des fouilles faites en 1904. (Ibid., 67- 
123, 2 pl., 35 fgs.) Gives accounts of 
the investigations and finds made at 
Bougie in 1904—the rock shelter, 
fishing station of Pic des Singes (pottery, 
bone and ivory objects, polished bone, 
beads, rude statuettes, flints, ornaments, 
—pbeads, etc.,— copper implements, 
minerals, etc.), the tumulus of the Pic 
des Singes and the contents (vases, 
grinding stones, few animal bones) of 
the 15 ‘‘hearths,’’ The fishing-station 
appears to belong to the era of transition 
between stone and metal. The tumulus 
represents the first (very ancient) period 
of Berber occupancy, with perhaps some 
traces of their predecessors. 
Bavili notes. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1905, XVI, 371-406, 4 
pl.) Treats of ideas about the soul 


| 

| 
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(shadow, revenant, intelligence, voice 


or soul of dead, mirror, photography), | 


fetishes (family fetishes, personal charms, 
figures of the people,’’ 
wizard-exposure story, x?za or prohibi- 
tion (nine classes, the last of these being 
a ‘* summed-up class ’’ 


long list is given), etc. The Bavili are 
known also as the Fjort ; they are a Bantu 
people. 

— Notes from southern Nigeria. 
(Ibid., pp. 434-439.) Treats of ezzmz, 


or ‘‘making father,’’ a ladies’ dance, | 
secret societies, marriage and birth cus- | 
toms of the people about the city of | 


Benin, etc. 


Doumergue (F.) Nouvelles contributions | 


au préhistorique de la province d’Oran. 


(Bull. Soc. Geogr. et Archéol., Oran, | 


1905, XXV, 399-412.) Enumerates 85 
‘“ stations,’’ with finds of rude flints and 
also fragments of polished axes. Fire- 
places and tumuli have also been discov- 
ered. At Ain Guettara two Chelléan 
axes were found. Many of the ‘‘sta- 
tions’’ were reported for the first time. 
F (B.) Randall-Maclver iiber die Ruinen 
des Maschonalandes. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 283-284.) Ré- 
sumés R.-M.’s article on the ruins in 
Mashonaland in the Geographical Jour- 
nal for April, 1906. 

Gsell (S.) L’age de la pierre dans la 
région de Bordj-Menaiel et sur la céte. 
(Rec. d. Not. et Mém. Soc. Archéol. du 
Dép. de Coustantine, 1906, 4° s., VII, 
9-19, 6 pl.) Treats of stone imple- 
ments from the region of Bordj-Menaiel 
and the adjacent coast. By the shore of 
the sea ‘‘ primitive men had cut flint in 
colossal abundance and used it for tools 
and weapons.’’ Localities noted are 
Settara, near Cape Djinet, Ménerville, etc. 
— A Cissi municipium (Ibid., 19-21, 
1 fg.) Notes on Djinet, the Roman 
Cissi municipium — Berber station, Car- 


thaginian emporium, Roman city, and | 


the finds there made the last year (re- 
mains of stone buildings, pottery, lead 
vase, coins of Juba II (collection of an 
amateur of the time), deformed bronze 
objects, a human skeleton, part of a 
white marble stele with Latin inscrip- 
tion), etc. 

Mosaique romaine de Sila. (Ibid., 
1-7, I pl.) Describes a Roman mosaic 
found at Sila, one of the caste//a_belong- 
ing to the Roman Cirta. The art is 
poor and belongs to the third or fourth 


nail-fetishes), | 


of the animals, | 
etc., concerned, parts only are x7za,—a | 
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century. The motif is Scylla personified, 
but not the Homeric conception. 
| Gutmann (B.) Trauer- und Begrabnis- 
sitten der Wadschagga. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 197-200.) 
Treats in detail of death, mourning, 
burial customs, etc., among the Wajagga, 
a Bantu people. Death is a two-sided 
phenomenon, — release from _ earthly 
troubles, fear of the world of ghosts. 
Women are ¢4e mourners. The cere- 
monies last for days. The family, in the 
broad sense, is the school of all virtues 
and to it the native owes his burial (‘‘a 
friend cannot bury you,’’ says a proverb 
of the country ). 

| Hermann (D. R.) Neuesiiber die Busch- 

manner. (Ibid., 285-287.) Résumés 

S. Passarge’s recent monograph on the 

| Bushmen of the Kalahari. 

| Hinglais (U.) Inscriptions inédites de la 
province de Constantine pendant l’année 
1905. (Rec. d. Notes et Mém. Soc. 
Archéol. du Dép. de Constantine, 1905 
[1906], 4°S., VIII, 243-259.) Repro- 
duces 170 unpublished inscriptions from 
Announa ( Thibilis ), Khemissa (Thurbur- 
sicum Numidarum), Ain-el-Bordj, Con- 
stantine (Cirta), in the province of Con- 
stantine. 

Huguet (J.) Les Oulad Nail, nomades 
pasteurs. (R. de I’Ec. d’ Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1906, XVI, 102-104.) ‘Treats 
briefly of the Oulad Nail, pastoral no- 
mads of Algeria, their migrations, etc. 

Jacquot (L.) Dessins rupestres de Mo- 
gh’ar, sud Oranais. (Ibid., 289-291, 2 
fgs.) Notes on rock-carvings of animals 
(elephant, buffalo, goat, some birds) and 
a wirrwarr of lines and curves, from 
Mogh’ ar in southern Oran (Algeria). 

Joly (C. A.) Thurbursicum Numidarum, 
Khemissa. (Rec. d. Notes et Mém. 
Soc. Archéol. du Dép. de Constantine, 
1905 [1906], 4°S., VIII, 165-192, 18 pl., 
1 fg.) Treats of the ruins of Khemissa, 
the Zhubursicum Numidarum of the 
Romans,—theater, nympheum, forum 
novum, baths, arch of triumph of Sep- 
timus Severus, platea vetus, temple, 
curia, tribune, public treasury, basilica, 
inscriptions, etc. 

. Kleist (—) E. F. Gautiers Durchquer- 
ung der Sahara. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, LXXXIX, 319-321.) Emphasizes 
the scientific results of Gautier’s trans- 
Saharan expedition of 1904-1905. There 
is evidence that the whole Sahara, from 
Algiers to the Sudan, was once a land 
well-watered, and thickly populated by 
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agricultural tribes. Traces of these tribes 
are found in rock-inscriptions, graves, 
mortars and grinding stones, flints, ar- 
rowheads, etc. 

von Luschan (F.) Ueber die ethnolo- 
gische Stellung dieser ‘‘ Abessinier.’’ 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1906, XxxvIII, 
159-161.) Points out that the so-called 
Abyssinians’’ of the Castan Panopti- 
cum are most of them Somals — the 
group includes also Gallas, a few east 
Sudanese Negroes and Egyptians. In 
the discussion, Hr. O. Neumann added 
to Dr v. L.’s observations. One of the 
women in the ‘Abyssinian village’’ 
gave birth to a child, which Dr v. L. 
saw on the fourth day after: ‘‘the skin- 
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color was the same dark-gray as that of | 


the mother (only the vo/a and planta 
were still dark-red) ; the gluteal region 
was very dark-gray. According to the 
nurse the color at birth was the same. 
Mercier (E.) La race berbére, véritable 
population de |’ Afrique septentrionale. 
(Rec. d. Notes et Mém. Soc. Archéol. 
du Dép. de Constantine, 1905 [1906], 
4° S., VIII, 23-59.) Historical-ethno- 
graphic sketch of the Berber peoples. 
According to M., the Berbers have in- 
habited N. Africa from the remotest 
antiquity, and have continued to live, 
never ceasing to absorb other peoples 


and undergoing frequent renascences. 
Their treatment by the Romans and their 
history down to the 13th century A.D, 
in particular are considered, lists of the 


various tribes, etc., being given. The 
mountains, the littoral, the desert, almost 
all orocco, is stil] Berber — the Arabs 
were largely assimilated. 

Moszeik (O.) Die Malereien der Busch- 
manner in Siid-Afrika. (Intern. A. f. 
Ethnogr., Leiden, 1906, XVIII, I-44, 
3 pl., 1 fg.) This monograph, edited 
by Dr S. Levinstein, who also adds an 
afterword (pp. 41-44) is based on ob- 
servations of Dr M. during a long resi- 
dence in the Bushman country. Follow- 
ing topics are treated: Generalities, 
sandstone caves (the most fertile 
“‘finds’’), age of paintings (three 

periods: 1, rude figures of unknown 

animal forms; 2, animal forms, deeper 
in color and representing the best art 
period, in red and yellow ; 3, inartistic 

human figures, representing perhaps a 

period of decadence ; those paintings in 

which the horse figures cannot be earlier 
than the eighteenth century ; some, how 
ever, are many centuries older), material 
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and utensils, colors, technique, perspec- 
tive, relation to ancient Egyptian paint- 
ings (both represented animals better 
than men), motives (animals appear in 
numerous characteristic poses, species 
easily recognizable, sex likewise, ana- 
tomic detail ; human head poorly made ; 
figures of inanimate objects rare, sym- 
bolic representations also seldom occur ; 
groups relatively rare), etc. Dr L., 
disagrees with Dr M. as to the theory of 
decadence in the human figures. The 
period of true artistic development is to 
be seen in the early fragmentary repre- 
sentations. Perspective and color first 
develop in the period of ‘‘ narrative pic- 
tures.’’ Parallels of Bushman art are to 
be sought in the efforts of prehistoric 
men and of modern children, not in the 
products of civilized Egypt and Japan. 
Relations of Bushmen with Pygmies are 
still to be proved. 

La forme du thorax chez 
les Hovas et chez des négres africains 
et malgaches. Contribution 4 1|’étude 
de Vindice thoracique. (R. de I’Ec. 
Anthrop. de Paris, 1906, XVI, 63-68.) 
Gives results of thoracic measurements of 
18 negroes, 35 Malagasy and 25 Hovas— 
the thoracic index rises with the ad- 
mixture of negro blood. Relation of 
trunk to limb is also considered. Phylo- 
genetically the thorax flattens from the 
monkeys and anthropoids to man. Onto- 
genetically, the index decreases from 
fetus to adult, rising, however, some- 
what in old age. This flattening of the 
thorax (seen in 3 Americans measured 
by P. in particular) is both an evolutive 
and a functional superiority. 


Passarge (S.) Der paldolithische Mensch 


an den Viktoriafaillen des Sambesi. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 108. ) 
Notes on the observations of Fielden in 
Nature (vol. 73, Nr. 1882) on paleo- 
lithic man at the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambesi. The relation between the 
Kalahari sand and the boulders must de- 
termine whether the flints in question are 
late Tertiary or much more recent. 

Notes sur quelques vestiges 
antiques découverts dans la commune 
mixte des Maadid. (Rec, d. Notes et 
Mém. Soc. Archéol. du Dép. de Con- 
stantine, 1905 [1906], 4°S., VIII, 239- 
241.) Brief accounts of several Latin 
inscriptions, a mosaic from the ruins of a 
Roman city near Cérez, a red-earth vase 
and contents from the Roman ruins near 
the well of El-Anasser. 


| 
| 
| 
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provenant du cimetiére paien d’Ain-el- | 
Hout, douar des Aicida, environs de | 


Souk-Ahras. (Ibid., 229-258, 3 fgs.) 


Describes a bronze lantern, resembling | 
one figured on the column of Trojan (in | 


a nocturnal sea-scene), from the pagan 
cemetery of Ain-el-Hout, near Souk- 
Ahras, exhumed in 1904. 

Scherer (J.) Streifziige in Oranim Sommer 
1904. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
LXXXIX, 236-237, 249-253.) These 
notes of travel in Oran reftr here and 


there to the population (of the Oases | 
Figuig, Dourssa, etc. ), and give also an 


account of Beduin sheik and his people. 
Schilling (C.) Tamberma. (Ibid., 261- 
264, 6 fgs.). 
people of German Togo, their round- 
tower houses, etc. 
shy ‘‘ wild ’’ tribes of the country. 


Schiitze (W.) Der Elefant in Britisch- | 
(Ibid., 141- | 


Ostafrika und Uganda. 
144.) Contains some notes on methods 


Describes the Tamberma | 


These are one of the | 


of hunting and trapping the elephant, in | 


use among the native tribes (Kikuyu, 
Masai, Wakamba). Author advocates a 
government monopoly of elephant-hunt- 
ing. 
Spiegelberg (W.) 
Salbens bei den Agyptern. (A. f. 
Religsw., Lpzg., 1906, IX, 143-144.) 


Argues rubbing, smearing and anointing 
with oil were, in ancient Egypt, pro- | 
tective ceremonies, even when applied to 
statues. 


Spiess (C.) 


Bedeutung einiger Stadte- 
und Dorfnamen in  Deutsch-Togo. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 
139-141.) 
40 names of towns and villages in the 


Die Symbolik des | 


Gives the etymology of some | 


German Togo country, — the capital is | 


Lome, ‘little market-place.”’ 
Standinger (P.) Verschiedene aus 

Hebron stammende Glassachen, nament- 

lich Armringe, 


Armringe aus Nupe. (Z. f. Ethnol., 


sowie auch  gliserne | 


Berlin, 1906, XXXVIII, 231-232.) Notes | 


on glass bracelets, etc., from Hebron in 
Palestine and from the Nupe country in 
Africa — tradition in the Sudan, etc., 
attributes these objects to ‘* Jews.”’ 
The Hebron and Nupe glass-rings strik- 
ingly resemble each other. 

Vel (A.) Monuments et inscriptions liby- 
ques relevés dans les mines de Tir-Kab- 
bine situées sur le territoire de la Com- 
mune mixte de Ain-M’lila. (Rec. d. 
Notes et Mém. Soc, Archéol. du Dép. de 
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Constantine, 1905 [1906], 4° s., VIII, 
193-227, 6 pl., 11 fgs.) Treats of the 
Berber people of the region of Ain- 
M’ lila (once filled with populous Roman 
towns), the monoliths and other stone 
monuments, their inscriptions, etc., in 
the ruins of Tir-Kabbine, where once 
was an ancient city. Zurris Cesaris, J. 
thinks, was south of Sigus. 


Vortisch (H.) Die Neger der Goldkiiste. 


I, (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 
277-283, 293-297, 24 fgs.) Treats of 
physical characters, clothing, intellect 
and character, family manners and cus- 
toms, public life, market, travel, political 
and state relations, folk-music (in some 
detail). Dr V. notes the early decline 
of facial traits, especially in women who 
have borne children ; superstition linked 
with fetish-worship ; imagination and 
power of oratory ; gesture and feature- 
play ; dressing men as women and vice 
versa at funerals (among the Bagoro) ; 
little reputation of family and public 
life ; night quieter than day ; existence 
of many petty kings (the eldest sister of 
dead king has great influence) ; drums 
chief musical instruments (children make 
them out of bottles), wooden xylophone, 
horns, etc. The natives take well to 
European instruments and to the singing 
in church and school. 

Weissenborn (J.) Tierkult in Afrika. 
Eine ethnologisch-kulturhistorische Un- 
tersuchung. (Intern. A. f. Ethnogr., 
Leiden, 1904, XVII, 91-175, 2 pl., with 
maps.) ‘This monograph, with maps of 
distribution of the various animals wor- 
shipped, bibliography, indexes of names 
and subjects, treats of the facts concern- 
ing cults of animals in Africa, their or- 
igin, evolution, etc. The topics consid- 
ered are the animal-cult of African prim- 
itive peoples and their animal sacrifices, 
animal-cult of the ancient Egyptians 
(either an old local inheritance or the 
result of exaggerated speculation based 
on nature-observation), etc. In animal 
sacrifice the essential and precious thing is 
the blood, not the animal itself. Accord- 
ing to W., the basal idea that gave rise 
to the cult of animals was ‘‘man’s dawn- 
ing idea within himself of a world-soul.’’ 
The cult region of no animal corresponds 
with the area of its geographical distri- 
bution. Some notable animals (e. g., 
giraffe, weaver-bird, ostrich) have given 
rise to no cult. 

Winternitz (M.) Zur Volkskunde der 
Insel Sogotra. (Globus, - Brnschwg., 


4 
| 
| 
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1906, LXXXIX, 301-302.) Gives brief 
account of the folk-lore material (tales, 
songs, sayings, riddles, etc.; several are 
cited) in D. H. Miiller’s Sogotritexte 
(Wien, 1905), with comparative refer- 
ences. 

ASIA 


A. (B.) Eine religisse Bewegung im | 
1906, | 
| Fraenkel (S.) Zur Fabel von Wolf und 
count, after Klemenz and Ackerblom, of 


Altai. (Globus, 
LXXXIX, 220-221.) 


Brnschwg., 
Gives a brief ac- 


the religious movement begun in 1904, 


by an old Kalmuck of the Altai named | 
Tsheta Tshelpanov, whose interpreter | 
| Goldstein (F.) 
bright and eloquent girl of 14 years. He | 
preached the coming end of the world, | 
attacked shamanism and its bloody sacri- | 
The Russians opposed the move- ! 


and helper was his adopted daughter, a 


fices. 
ment by force and the ‘‘ prophet’’ was 
imprisoned. 

Birkner (F.) Beitrége zur Rassenan- 
atomie der Chinesen. (A. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., (905, N. F., IV, I-40, 20 pl., 
13 fgs.) Describes with measurements, 
head and face forms of six Chinese heads 
and treats the thickness of the soft parts 
of the same, also the musculature of the 
head in three Chinese heads. This 
article deals in part with the same data 
as were published in the author’s Hadi/i- 
tationsschrift of 1904. See American 
Anthropologist, 1905, N. S., VII, 346. 

Haut und Haare bei sechs Chi- 
nesenképfen. (Ibid., v, 142-148, 2 fgs. ) 
Treats of the skin (color, thickness, 
papillz) and hair (number, cross-section 
and thickness, grouping) of six heads of 
Chinese. As compared with Europeans 
the Chinese head-skin is more richly pig- 
mented, also thicker ; the hair is thicker 
and rounder. 

Bogoras (W.) Religiousideas of primitive 
man, from Chukchee material. (Intern. 
Amerik.-Kongr. Stuttgart, 1904, 1906, 
XIV, 129-135.) English original, of 
which a French version was noticed in 
American Anthropologist, 1905, N. S., 
Vu, 347- 

Box (E.) Shanghai folk-lore. (J. China 
Br. Roy. As. Soc., Shanghai, 1905, 
XXXVI, 130-156.) Second part of a 
collection of folk-lore items from the 
Chinese of Shanghai—the author is a 
missionary of the better class. Festivals 
(New Year, Lanterns, Spring, Summer, 
etc. ), ‘‘magic’’ and folk-medicine, super- 
stitions concerning animals (tiger, dog, 
goat, rat, raven, etc., snakes), the writ- 
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ings of the Christians (efficacious in dis- 
ease against evil spirits, etc.), are con- 
sidered. 

Feuerkugeln und Meteor- 
itenin 1001 Nacht. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, LXXXIX, 158-159.) Calls atten- 
tion to several passages in the Arabian 
Nights referring to fire-balls, meteorites, 
etc. Out of meteoric iron ‘‘ holy sounds 
may have been fabricated. 


Kranich. (Z. d. Deutschen morgenl. 
Ges., 1905, LXVIII, 798.) Cites a Jew- 
ish variant (lion and partridge) of the 
fable of the wolf and the crane. 

Der Monotheismus Ka- 
naans. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
LXXXIX, 234-235.) Author concludes 
that in pre-exile times the Canaanite 
state-religion was polytheistic, in post- 
exile times monotheistic, while in Chris- 
tian times the appeal was made to Moses 
and his law. 

Haberer (K. A.) Votive und Weihega- 
ben der Japaner. (Corr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. 
f. Anthrop., Miinchen, 1906, XXXVI, 
132-133.) Brief account of mother’s 
offerings of votive figures for her child, 
fishermen’s offerings of little boats, nets, 
etc., phallic offerings, animal offerings, 
pictures, etc. (e. g., in the Akusa temple 
in Tokio) in Japan. 

Jochelson (W.) Ueber asiatische und 
amerikanische Elemente in den Mythen 
der Koriaken. (Intern. Amerik.- 
Kongr. Stuttgart, 1904, 1906, XIV, 
119-127.) Treats of Asiatic and Ameri- 
can elements in the myths of the Koryaks 
based on material collected during the 
Jesup expedition of 1900-1901. Of the 
122 episodes or tales (out of 139) most 
commonly occurring in Koryak myths 
83 percent are met with in the [myths 
of the N. A. Indians, 29 percent in 
those of the Eskimo, and only 18 per- 
cent in the traditions and tales of the 
Mongol-Turkic peoples and the Old 
World. The American element in 
Koryak myths resembles in form the 
tales of the Athapascans, in content 
those of the Tlingit. These resem- 
blances, J. holds, are clearly due to 
close relationship of the Indians and the 
peoples of N. E. Siberia in past times, if 
not, perhaps, to some extent at least, to 
a common origin of both. 

Jochelson-Brodsky (Dina). Zur Topo- 
graphie des weiblichen K6rpers nordost- 
sibirischer Vélker. (A. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1906, N. F., V, 1-58, 4 pl., 
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map, 14 fgs., 9 tables. ) 
author’s special measurements (details 
of 30 items are given) of 30 Tungus, 32 


LITERATURE 


Based on the | 


Yukagir and 66 Yakut women, besides | 
other measurements of 720 Koryaks, | 


Tunguses and Yukagirs (men, women 
and children), in 1900-1902 in N. E. 
Siberia. 


Stature, cephalic index, head- | 


diameters, anatomical facial index, jugal | 


width of face, head-heights, nose-meas- | 


urements, shoulder-height and breadth, 
manubrium-height, location of mammz 
and of navel, height of symphysis, 
length oftrunk, pelvic measurements, legs 
and arms, feet and hands, and finger- 
reach, are considered in_ particular. 
Yakut women are not different from 
other Turko-Mongolian peoples; the 
Tunguses (men and women) measured 
differ from other Tungus tribes by their 
mesocephaly and smaller stature; the 
Yukagirs have the smallest stature of the 
Paleoasiatic groups investigated, the 
Kamchadales the lowest cephalic index, 
the Chukchee (closest to the Indians) 
the tallest stature and broadest heads ; 
the Asiatic Eskimo are shorter than those 
of Alaska, but somewhat taller than the 
Chukchee, while their cephalic index 
resembles that of the Alaskan Eskimo. 
All absolute values are smaller in women 
and also most relative values. The rela- 
tive height of the mammze is like that of 
European women; in peoples with short 


stature the trunk is relatively longer | 
than in those with tall; the relation of | 


pelvic distances to stature is constant. 
This monograph is a very good piece of 
work, exemplifying the value of women 
as field-workers in anthropology. 

Kahle (B.) Zur verschluckten Schlange. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 


EXXXIX,- | 


112.) Cites a parallel to the ‘‘ swallowed | 


snake’’ legend from the region of the 
Araxes in Transcaucasia. 

Messing (O.) Ueber den Gebrauch des 
Opiums bei den Chinesen. (Z. f. 


Ethnol., Berlin, 1906, XXXVIII, 205-219, | 


2maps.) ‘Treats of the history of the | 


introduction, use, effects, etc., of opium 
in China. The chief centers of opium 
cultivation are in Yunnan (since ca. 
1850), Szechuan, Kwe-Chu, etc. 


lation smoke opium (urban 20 percent, 
rural 50 percent). Many women smoke ; 
whether children inherit the vice is not 
proved. One of the notable effects of 
opium-indulgence is a tendency to 
suicide. The new ‘ China for the Chi- 
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nese’? movement will succeed in sup- 
pressing opium more than ever. 
de Moraes (W.) Os nomes geographicos 
japonezes. (Bol. Soc. de Geogr., Lis- 
boa, 1906, 161-165.) Discusses spell- 
ing, pronunciation, meaning, etc., of 
Japanese geographical names. Based on 
Takashika Okishio’s A/ap of Japan re- 
vised by Muller. 
(Helene) Zenana-Leben in 
Ostindien. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
LXXXIX, 247-249, 5 fgs.) ‘Treats of the 
zenana (‘*women’s apartment ’’) life of 
the rich Hindus and Mohammedans (the 
author spent many years in India). The 
daughter-in-law is more subject to the 
mother-in-law here than anywhere else 
on the globe. Ornaments are profuse, 
The Hinda mother really acquires posi- 
tion through the possession of a son. 
Ueber die indischen Parias. 
(A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1906, N. F., 
Iv, 149-159.) Historical-ethnograph- 
ical sketch (origin and meaning of Parza, 
divisions, varieties, etc.) There are two 
sorts of Parias, outcast Hindus and peo- 
ple whose forefathers were the ancient, 
independent Dravidians. The arias 
are susceptible of culture and have a 
better future before them, if properly 
treated and educated. 
Ethnol., Berlin, XXXVIII, 161-163.) 
Describes a Hindu pilgrim’s staff of 
palasa wood, well-made, with the month- 
names inscribed on its eight sides. The 
author adds notes on the divisions of 
time among the Hindus. 


Sandler (A.) Medizinische Bibliographie 


fiir Syrien, Palistina und Cypern, (Z. 
d. Deutschen Palastinaver., Berlin, 1905, 
XXVIII, 131-146.) Alphabetical list of 
literature relating to the diseases occur- 
ring in Syria, Palestine and Cyprus, 
folk-medicine, superstitions, etc. 


Schultz (Dr) Noch ein Steinnagel aus 


Samoa. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
LXXXIX, 145, I fg.) Describes a ‘‘ stone 
nail,’’ found beneath the surface o~ the 
Vailele plantation, near Apia. Such im- 
plements may have been used, according 
to native belief and tradition, in the con- 
struction of the great canoes and houses 
of important chiefs ; afterwards for other 
purposes as tools or ‘‘ magic’’ objects. 
Schwally (F.) Die biblischen Schépf- 
ungsberichte. (A. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 
1906, IX, 159-175.) Discusses the two 
accounts in Genesis of the creation of the 
world, their mythological relations, 
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origins, etc. S. recognizes the androg- 


ynous Adam and the production of the | 


animal-world of Eden as Jahve’s attempts 
to provide a companion for Adam — 
Eve is ultimately made from him. A 
Fiji myth is cited in comparison. 

Sternberg (L.) Bemerkungen iiber Be- 


ziehungen zwischen der Morphologie | 


der giljakischen und amerikanischen 
Sprachen. (Intern. Amerik.-Kongr. 


Stuttgart, 1904, 1906, XIV, 137-140.) | 


Points out 10 items of resemblance in 


morphology between the Giliak and | 


American Indian languages, as against 


the Ural-Altaic: Use of prefixes as well | 
as suffixes, incorporation of pronouns in | 
verb and noun in certain cases, use of | 


pleonastic pronouns or numerals with 
class nouns, use of pleonastic auxiliaries 
with even active verbs in some cases, 


formation of many conjugational forms | 
by adverbial post-positions, use of conju- | 
gations in which the first person singu- | 
lar and all three persons plural have one 


form and the second and third persons 


singular another (cf. Klamath, which has | 


other peculiarities resembling Giliak), 


easy change by verbal suffixes of adjectives | 


as well as nouns into verbs, the form and 


position of the direct object with respect to | 


the verb resembles American ‘‘incorpor- 
ation,’’ use of several classes of cardinal 
numbers (for human beings, animals, 


trees, etc.). 
Vollers (K.) Die solare Seite des alttes- | 


tamentlichen Gottesbegriffes. (A. f. 


Religsw., Lpzg., 1906, Ix, 176-184.) | 
Treats of the linguistic and other evi- | 


dence (Kebhédh Jahwae, etc.) of solar 
elements in the Old Testament idea of 
God. 

Wada (T.) Die Schmuck- und Edelsteine 
bei den Chinesen. (Mitt. d. Deutsche 
Ges. f. Natur- u. Vodlkerk. Ostasiens, 
Tokio, 1905, X, 1-16, 6 pl.) 


the Chinese, their history, introduction 
into thecountry, manufacture, symbolism, 
etc. — particularly the 


which has been Khotan. 
is also the source of many other jewels. 


The author errs in attributing high ap- | 
preciation of jade to the Chinese alone, | 
and in positing a mass-influence for over | 


2,000 years of Malays in s. E. China. 

Wehrli (H. J.) Beitrag zur Ethnologie 
der Chingpaw (Kachin) von Ober-Bur- 
ma. (Intern. A. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 
1904-5, XVI, Suppl., xvi, 1-83, 5 pl., 
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Bilder von der Gazelle-Halbinsel. 


Chevalier (H.) 


Treats of | 
the use of stone jewels and ornaments by | 


famous yit | 
(nephrite, jadeite, etc.), the source of | 
Central Asia | 
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map.) Ethnological sketch of the 
Kachin of upper Burma, based on in- 
vestigations made in 1897 and the litera- 
ature (bibliogr. 59 titles) of the subject. 
Name, relations with Europeans, history 
and prehistory, origin-legends, tribal di- 
visions, physical characters (great varia- 
tion) endowment and capacity, family- 
organization, relationship names, political 
organization (bachelor’s house, slaves, 
law, war, etc. ), material culture (hab- 
itations, clothing, food, industries, trade), 
intellectual culture (religious ideas, xaz- 
cult, mythology and legends, spirit-lore, 
shamans and spirit-sacrifices, shamans as 
doctors and prophets), customs and 
usages (birth and name-giving, weddings, 
death and burial, bonds and oaths), 
‘*science’’ and other knowledge (knot- 
ted cords, numeral-system, time-reckon- 
ing, etc.). The Kachin are a people in 
many respects primitive, in others clearly 
showing influence of higher races (cul- 
turally ). 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Beobachtungen der Danielsschen Expedi- 


tion nach Britisch-Neuguinea. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 302-303.) 
Contains a few notes on the native tribes, 
from the account of the Daniels expedi- 
tion in the Geographical Journal for 
March and April, 1906. 

(Ibid., 
200-205, 5 fgs.) Contains some notes 
on the natives. The illustrations repre- 
sent some Baining crimiuuals, a scaffold 
in honor of the dead in Matupi, a trade- 
canoe, a death memorial hut. 

Les charrues des Indes 
néerlandaises. (Intern. A. f. Ethnogr., 
Leiden, 1905, XVII, 188-193, 2 pl.) 
Describes briefly the native plows used 
in Java, Sumatra, Bali, Celebes, the 
Philippines, of which specimens exist in 
the Hamburg Ethnographic Museum, 
the museums of Leiden, Amsterdam, 
Trocadero (Paris), etc. One of the 
Javan plows is very simple ; three sorts 
(Batak, Toba, Bencoolen) occur in Su- 
matra ; the Bali plough is of clever con- 
struction; the Macassar plow resem- 
bles the Bali, but is simpler. 


Fischer (H. W.) Een houten klopper 


om boombast te bewerken van het 
eiland Nias. (Ibid., 222, 1 fg.) Brief 
note on a wooden beater for working 
bark, from the island of Nias. 
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Groneman (J.) Het njirami of de jaar- 
lijksche reiniging van de erfwapens en 
andere poesika’sin Midden-Java. (Ibid., 


81-90. ) 


and other heirlooms in central Java. 
van Héevell (G. W. W. C.) 
in de Gorontalosche landschappen. 


(Ibid., 177-182, 1 pl.) Treats of the | 
horse (use, accouterments, etc.) among | 
the natives of the Garontalo country in | 


Celebes, where the author resided 1885- 
1891. In the éoe¢? or legendary histories 
of the Gorontalo tribes, the horse, called 
now wada/a, is not spoken of. Horse- 
eating is common in several parts of 
Celebes. 

— Zittend Ravana-beeld op gevleu- 
gelde Raksasa. (Ibid., 221, 1 fg.) Note 


on a Balinese figure of Ravana sitting on | 


the back of a winged Raksasa. 
— Der von Siid-Celebes. 


(Ibid’, 1906, xvilI, 64-67, 7 fgs.) De- | 


scribes the South Celebean 4v7s (in 


Macassar se/e), which in the handle, | 
sheath, carrying, etc., differs from the | 


forms in use in Java and other parts of 
the East Indian archipelago. Von H. 
sees in the handle of the South Celebean 


kris, not a modified Garuda form, but a | 
stylized dog-penis, a relic of the cult of | 
ancestors. This is reasonable, since up | 


to the present no Hindu sculptures, 
tjandi's, or other antiquities have been 
discovered in Celebes. 


in de Minahassa. 
222-224. ) 


dering, the manpurengké festivals of the 


Ajermadidi of Minahassa, Celebes, as | 


seen by the author. They are night- 


feasts held to celebrate any interesting | 


incident in a family. 

Parkinson (R.) Baumrindenkleidung in 
Deutsch Neu-Guinea. (Ibid., 222.) 
Reply to observation of P. Schmidt re- 
garding information received from mis- 
sionary, duly acknowledged by P. 

Schmeltz (J. D. E.) Beitrage zur Eth- 
nographie von Neu-Guinea. X. Die 
Stamme in der Nachbarschaft des Me- 
rauke-Flusses. (Ibid., 194-219, 6 pl., 
18 fgs.) Treats of the Tugeri tribes 
about the Merauke river in New Guinea. 
Food and narcotics and objects used in 
connection therewith (no pottery; co- 
coanut water-holders), clothing and 
ornament (hair, ear, nose, breast, arm, 


hip, pudenda), houses and furniture, | 


Describes the mjtrvami or | 
yearly cleansing of hereditary weapons | 


Het paard | 


| Schwarz (J. A. T.) 
Muller (J. W.) De Manpurengké-feesten | 
(Ibid., 1905, XVI, | 
Describes, with text of ac- | 
companying songs and free Malay ren- | 


Sierich 
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hunting and fishing, transportation 
(baskets, dug-outs), weapons (clubs, 
bow-and-arrow), signs of peace, etc., 
music, dance and accompaniments 
( *¢dance-clubs,’’ wooden figures of ani- 
mals), burial. Based on the De Jong 
collection in the Leiden Museum. 

XI. Zwei Gegenstinde von Niederl. 
Nord Neu-Guinea. (Ibid., 219-220, 2 
fgs.) Notes on an ornamented palm- 
wood bow and a carving of a human 
bust-figure in brown hard wood. 


Schmidt (P. W.) Die Mon-Khmer- 


Vélker, ein Bindeglied zwischen V6l- 
kern Zentralasiens und Austronesiens. 
(A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1906, N. F., 
V, 59-109, 3 fgs.) Argues that the 
Mon-Khmer peoples of Farther India 
area link between the peoples of Central 
Asia, such as the Indian Munda, Khasi, 
etc., with whom go also the Nicobar, 
Semang, Senoi—and the ‘ Austrone- 
sian’’ (used by S. for ‘* Malayo-Poly- 
nesian) peoples of the Pacific. The 
whole group S. designates ‘‘ Austral ’’ 
(Austrisch) with ‘‘ Austroasiatic’’ and 
‘‘Austronesian’’ branches. Pages 82- 
109 are occupied with the demonstration 
of grammatical, morphological, and lexi- 
cal affinities between Nicobar-Mon- 
Khmer and Khasi, Santal and Mon- 
Khmer-Khasi-Nicobar, and the ‘Aus- 
tronesian’’ and ‘‘ Austroasiatic’’ la n- 
guages generally. 

Ethnographica uit 
de Minahassa. (Intern. A. f. Eth- 
nogr., Leiden, 1906, XVIII, 44-63, 3 
pl., 9 fgs.) Treats of the watu piné- 
wetengan, or **stone where the division 
took place,’’ six photographs in which 
figure old Minahassa clothing, etc., the 
weaving of wa’ and /anut, five old 
Minahassa s7zéha’ dan, or priestly staves. 
Samoanische Miarchen. 
(Ibid., 1905, xvul, 182-188.) Nos. 
of Samoan miarchen, — 
native text and German version. Also 
native texts of four brief children’s 
songs. 


Thomas (N. W.) The religious ideas of 


the Arunta. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1906, 
XVI, 428-433.) Discusses the religious. 
ideas of the Australian Arunta as set 
forth in Spencer and Gillen’s recent 
work and cites information recently re- 
ceived by the author from M. Strethlow, 
a German missionary at Hermannsburg, 
who is ‘‘a master of their language.’’ 
T. finds no support for the theory that 
these ideas of the Arunta are the product 
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of Christian influence, and it is not | 
proved that they are derived from | 


neighboring tribes. They are possibly 
in process of evolution by a portion of 


the tribe as a substitute for a primitive 


atheism. 
Volz (W.) 
und Ethnographie von Indonesien. II. 
Zur Kenntnis der Mentawei-Inseln. 


(A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1906, N. F., | 
Based on a | 


IV, 93-109, 3 pl., 14 f.) 
visit to the Mentawei islands, off Su- 
matra, in 1900. 


6 women), tattooing (7 parts of body in 
men, 3 in women; V. considers tattoo- 
ing not ‘‘ clothing,’’ but outlining of the 


anatomical parts of the body, — ‘‘inter- | 


pretations’’? are later and often mis- 
taken), artificial deformations (filing 
teeth, depilation of body), clothing 
(European dress is becoming more and 


more common with the women), cocoa- | 
nut protectors of three sorts. The | 


Mentawei islanders seem to be homoge- 
neous, mesocephalic, Mongoloid people, 


closely resembling the Bornean Dyaks | 
physically, as well as in the use of tattoo- | 
ing, etc. V. speaks unfavorably of | 
Maas’s recent work on these people, | 


Bei liebenswiirdigen Wilden (Berlin, 
1902). 


AMERICA 


Anfinge der Kunst im Urwald. 


2 fgs. ) 
Griinberg’s Anfange der Kunst im 


Urwald (Berlin, 1906, pp. xv, 70; 63 | 


pl. ), which contains numerous drawings 
made by the Indians of the upper Negro- 
Yapura region in Brazil. 
can Anthropologist, 1906, VIII, 581.) 
Bandelier (A. F.) 
unter den heutigen Indianern Bolivias. 
(Intern. Amerik.-Kongr. 
1904, 1906, xIv, 81-89. ) 


livia,’’ published in the American An- 
thropologist, 1904, V1, 440-446. 

Bloch (I.) 
Morbus Americanus. 


(Ibid., 57-79.) 


Brings together old and new evidence, | 


historical, osteological, etc., to show the 
American origin of syphilis, which Dr 


B. thinks is now scientifically proved. | 


Numerous authorities are cited. See 
also a later volume on the same topic by 


Dr Bloch, and compare Bourne, Co/- | 


Boas (F. ) 


Beitrige zur Anthropologie | 


Treats of physical | 
characters (measurements of 19 men and | 


(Globus, | 
Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 105-108, | 


Résumés Dr Theodor Koch- | 


(See Amert- | 
Ueber Trepanieren | 

Stuttgart, | 
This article | 


is identical in content with the author’s | 
paper ‘‘ Aboriginal Trephining in Bo- | 


Der Ursprung der Syphilis, | 
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umbus, Ramon Pane, etc. (Am, Antiq. 
Soc., 1906). 

Physical types of the Indians 
of Canada. (Ann. Arch. Rep. Ont. 
1905, Toronto, 1906, 84-88.) Briefly 
describes the Eskimo, North Pacific coast, 
western plateau and Mississippi valley 
types, of which the second is remarkably 
variable. The New England type is 
intermediate (skull-diameters) between 
the Eskimo and the Mississippi valley 
types. A distinct type may also exist 
on the southern part of the Pacific coast. 
The Indians of the southern interior of 
British Columbia resemble rather those 
of the plains. The Aleutians <iffer from 
the Alaskan Eskimo in skull-type. Ac- 
cording to Dr B., ‘‘ we must consider 
the inhabitants of N. E. Asia and of 
America as a unit divided into a great 
many distinct types, but belonging to 
one and the same of the large divisions 
of mankind.’’ 

The Indian languages of Canada. 
(Ibid., 88-106.) Sketches the chief 
grammatical and morphological charac- 
ters of the Eskimoan, Athapascan, 
Algonquian, Iroquoian, Kitunahan ( Koo- 
tenay ), Salishan, Wakashan, Tsimshian, 
and Haidan languages. Dr B. holds 
that a generalized view of the type of 
American languages (e. g., as all ‘in- 
corporating,’’ ‘‘ polysynthetic,’’ etc.) is 
not admissible, ‘‘a great variety of forms’’ 
actually occurring. 

The Eskimo. (Ibid., 107-116.) 
Treats briefly environmental conditions, 
occupations (very uniform), inventions 
(remarkably ingenious), hunting and 
fishing, habitations, lamp (most impor- 
tant of household belongings), imple- 
ments and instruments, dogs and sled, 
clothing, decorative art (not remarkably 
developed, on the whole — foreign in- 
fluences noticeable), social organization 
(very simple), marriage (both polygamy 
and polyandry occur), religious ideas and 
practices (shamanism, taboos, witchcraft, 
slight ritualistic development, mytho- 
logic concepts meager and unsysteniatic, 
few creation legends, folk-lore rich, 
essentially human and dealing chiefly 
with exploits of heroes, deeds of shamans, 
village-events), etc. The Eskimo have 
been influenced by the Indians and have 
influenced the N. E. Siberian peoples. 

The Salish tribes of the interior of 
British Columbia. (Ibid., 219-225.) 
Treats briefly habitat, occupations (hunt- 
ing and fishing), clothing, habitations 
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(permanent house is semi-subterranean | 


lodge), ornamentation, weapons, games, 
decorative art (slightly developed), 


painting (crude), social organization | 
(very loose), potlatch (copied from coast | 


tribes by those of more western plateau), 


burial, religious concepts and practices | 


(religious ideas simpler than those of 


coast Indians, puberty ceremonials | 
quite complex), spirit-lore, mythology. | 
(coyote is central figure ; thunder-bird ; | 
transformer-tales). Previous Salish cul- | 


ture was even simpler than the present. 
Influence of coast Indians and Plains 
tribes has occurred. The more com- 
plex social and religious elements on the 
plateaus are of foreign origin. 

The tribes of the North Pacific coast 
(Ibid., 235-249.) Discusses _ briefly 
economic conditions and industries, habi- 
tations, furniture and utensi!s, weapons, 
food, decorative art (‘‘ practically all 
objects utilized are elaborately decorated ; 
animal motives almost entirely’’), social 
organization (very complex with remark- 
able differences among various tribes ; 
great influence of Tlingit and Haida 
group system on their immediate neigh- 
bors ; influence of crests on development 
of semi-realistic art, religious significance 
of crest), barter and exchange, ‘ pot- 
latch’’ and symbolic property, super- 
natural beings, secret societies and their 
rituals, dances, etc., pantomimic per- 
formances of family legends, mytholog- 
ical concepts (cluster about raven), cos- 
mogonic ideas and traditions, etc., of the 
Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, 
Bellacoola, Coast-Salish and Nootka 
tribes. In the southern group the char- 
acteristic features of North Pacific coast 
culture are weakest. 

Bolle (C.) Farbige Arbeiter und Land- 
wirte. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
LXXXIX, 253-256.) Treats of the col- 
ored laborers and their relation to their 
employers and to the economic system of 
the country (particularly in Brazil, where 
the author has spent most of his life). 
B. concludes that a benevolent and sym- 
pathetic patriarchal system would best 
suit laborers and planters. But peoples 
must not be ruled by laws antagonizing 
their nature, traditions, etc. 

Boyle (D.) Notes on some specimens. 
(Ann. Arch, Rep. Ont. 1905, Toronto, 
1906, 10-33, 41 fgs.) Treats of flints, 
including ‘‘the most northerly Ontario 
aboriginal relic in the Museum’? (a 
‘* fish-cleaner’’ from Lake Temagami) ; 
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clay and stone pipes, clay pots (a large 
perfect specimen and a toy one) ; curved 
copper tool from Simcoe county ; Sioux 
pictograph on buffalo-hide and Blood In- 
dian drawing on rawhide. 

The making of a Cayuga chief. 
(Ibid., 56-59.) Note on chief-making 
among the Cayugas of Tuscarora town- 
ship in May, 1905, with reprint of Hale’s 
description from the Jroguots Book of 
kites. Also note on adoption (Dr B. 
was adopted in 1892). The chief- 
making was disappointing, ‘‘ after read- 
ing the highly, but probably not too 
highly colored description [of Hale].’’ 

European contact and the intro, 
duction of disease among the Indians- 
(Ibid., 59-65.) Chiefly a defence of 
John McLean, one of the pioneers of the 
N. W., as to his ‘religious character.’’ 

The Iroquois. (Ibid., 146-158. } 
Treats chiefly of the ‘‘priscan home’”’ 
of the Iroquois, legends and theories re- 
lating thereto—Cusick in particular. 
Dr B. favors a southern origin (Ken- 
tucky and southern Ohio) for the Iro- 
quois ; also thinks that the enmity of the 
Micmacs and the Iroquois was a chief 
cause of the northern migration of both. 

Chamberlain (A. F.) The Beothuks of 
Newfoundland. (Ibid., 117-122.) An- 
thropological and ethnological-historical 
sketch, résuméing our knowledge of these 
extinct Indians, whose language forms a 
distinct stock. 

—— Indians of the eastern provinces of 
Canada. (Ibid., 122-136.) Anthro- 
pological and ethnological account of 
the Micmac and closely related tribes, 
Montagnais, Naskapi, etc. Résumés 
present knowledge. 

—— The Kootenay Indians. (Ibid., 178- 
187.) Anthropological and ethnological 
sketch résuméing present knowledge of 
these Indians whose language forms a 
distinct stock. See also p. 97. 

Cringan (A. T.) Indian music. (Ibid., 
158-161.) Based on analysis of numer- 
ous Iroquois songs, which reveals ‘‘ many 
striking peculiarities of rhythm and ton- 
ality.’”’ Indian music is decidedly un- 
conventional ; the rhythm is often exceed- 
ingly complicated. The earlier Indian 
melodies seem to have developed from a 
simple combination of the first, third, and 
fifth tones of the scale. 

Fischer (J.) Die Kartographische Dar- 
stellung der Entdeckungen der Norman- 
nen in Amerika. (Intern, Amerik.- 
Kongr. Stuttgart, 1904, 1906, XIV, 
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31-39.) Discusses the types of maps of 
Greenland, going back to Claudius Clav- 
ius (who had been in that country him- 
self) and to Donnus Nikolaus Germanus. 
Of the first or ‘‘correct’’ type 6 large 
and 7 small MS. maps are known. Dr 
F. still doubts Columbus’ direct knowl- 
edge of Norse discoveries. 

Fraas (E.) Vergleichung der amerikan- 
ischen und europidischen Juraformation. 
(Ibid., 41-45.) Compares the Ameri- 
can and European Jura formations. In 


the Jura period when all Europe was an | 
archipelago in a great ocean America 


was already a great continent. 

Fric (V.) Eine Pilcomayo-Reise in den 
Chaco Central. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, LXXXIX, 213-220, 229-234, 15 
fgs., map.) Gives results of journey on 
the Pilcomayo in the central Chaco in 
1903-1904. Notes on the Pilaga (mar- 
riage presents and ornamental mofif, 
hunting wasp honey, the facund or 
widows’ duel, prayer to the new moon, 
clothing and ornament, fire-making, in- 
toxicants, character, family life, war, 
etc. ), Toba, etc. 

Gerard (W.R.) The Virginia ’’ potato. 
(Scientif. Amer., N. Y., 1906, XCVv, 
187. ) 


with which they were confused by the 
early colonists, explorers, and writers. 
In particular the native names of six 
subterranean vegetable products used as 
food by the Renape Indians of Roanoke 
island are etymologized. The potato 
was not introduced from Virginia into 
Ireland, as is commonly believed, but the 
specimens that reached the latter were 
taken from the cargo of a captured Spanish 
vessel home-bound from Santo Domingo. 
Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Un cranio Gua- 
yachi, un cranio (incompleto) Ciamacoco 
e un cranio Fuegino. (A. d. Soc. 
Rom. di Antrop., 1906, XII, 235-254, 2 
pl.) Describes, with measurements, a 
Guayaki (female) and an _ imperfect 
Samuco (male) skull, both collected by 
Boggiano (indices 77 and 76.2) ; also a 
male Fuegian skull (index 84.9) col- 
lected by the Salesian missionary Bou- 
vaire. Dr G.-R. seems to recognize in 
the Fuegians, Pampeans, etc., a South 
American type (mesocephalic in primi- 
tive form) with ‘* pre-Mongolian ’’ aftini- 
ties. 

Quattro scheletri di Indiani Cavinas, 
Sud-America Centrale. (Ibid., 259- 
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Interesting account of the various | 
names of the potatoes (sweet and com- | 
mon) and of the other tuberous piants | 


[N. s., 8, 1906 


277.) Describes, with measurements, four 
skeletons (3 females, 1 male) of the 
Bolivian tribe of Cavinas, who originally 
inhabited the left bank of the river Madre 
de Dios,— collected by Prof. L. Balzan. 
The four skulls resemble one another 
much and ‘‘ represent a pure nucleus,’’ 
from the craniometrical point of view. 

Hamy (E. T.) Lecentenaire du retour 
en Europe d’ Alexandre de Humboldt et 
d’Aimé Goujaud de Bonpland, 3 aoit 
1804. (Intern. Amer.-Kongr., Stutt- 
gart, 1904, 1906, XIV, xxxv—xlvii.) 
Gives an account of Humboldt and Bon- 
pland and their scientific investigations 
in America. 

| Hill-Tout (C.) The Salish tribes of the 
coast and lower Fraser delta. (Ann, 
Arch. Rep. Ont. 1905, Toronto, 1906, 
225-235.) Treats of social organization 
and customs (classes and castes, name- 
giving, marriage), religious beliefs and 
practices (totem-crests, belief in protect- 
ing spirits the chief feature of Salish 
religion, guardian spirits acquired by 
dreams and visions, religious ideas not 
ethical or moral, no idea of Supreme 
Being, spirit-lore), material culture 
(habitations, food, dress, etc. ). 

Jones (W.) Central Algonkin. (Ibid., 
136-146.) Treats of the social, ma- 
terial and religious life of the Ojibwa in 
their larger aspects ; society, government 
(loose even at the first advent of the 
French), property (rights vaguely de- 
fined), dwellings (bark house and oval 
lodge), food (mostly cooked ; they were 
‘¢a typical people of the woods’’), fire 
(bow-drill, flint and tinder), clothing, 
weaving (heddle-loom), transportation 
( packing ’’ with tump-line, toboggan, 
snow-shoe, canoe), games (original of 
lacrosse, woman’s ball, throwing-stick, 
dolls, etc.), weapons (bow-and-arrow, 
clubs), picture writing on birch-bark, 
religion (‘‘firm-belief in omnipresent 
cosmic mystery,’’ mythology rich in 
characters, the ‘‘ great one’’ was Nana- 
bozho) and religious practices (healing 
sick, sleight of hand, power of prophecy, 
midéwiwin). On the theory of getting 
possession of the soul the Ojibwa hunted 
for game. 

Kapff (E.) Anteil der Wiirttemberger 
an der Kolonisation Amerikas. (Intern. 
Amerik.-Kongr. Stuttgart, 1904, 1906, 
XIV, xlviii-lvii.) Treats of the share of 
Wiirttembergers in the settlement of 
America — Ehinger and Rentz in Santo 
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Domingo, Ehinger and Sailer in north- 
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ern S. America (1528) ; the mass-immi- | 
gration of 1709 in New York, Pennsyl- | 


vania, and the Carolinas, and_ the 
subsequent one of 1717. 
communities founded by Rapp, etc., are 


also referred to. Leutzer, who painted 


The Suabian | 


«‘ Washington crossing the Delaware,’’ | 


was a Suabian. 


Koch-Griinberg (T.) Die Maskentanze 


der Indianer des oberen Rio Negro und | 


Yapura. (A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 
1906, N. F., IV, 293-298, 5 fgs.) Brief 


descriptions of the mask-dances (butter- | 


fly, wood-spirits, jaguar) of the Kobéua 
Indians of the upper Rio Negro and 
Yapura. The butterfly, ¢2/é/ako, is one 
of the most dangerous spirits; likewise 
the spiker, ma’ka, and a leaf-insect, 
budyauédbo, Feared also are the anthro- 
pomorphic wood-demons A/akuké and 
Kohéké and their wives. The text of 
the jaguar-song is given. Dr K. thinks 
the object of these mask-dances is to 
drive away spirits and to produce fer- 
tility. While among the Indians of this 
region, 1903-1905, he obtained some 
130 masks, of which 80 are different, 
indicating the large number of demons 
represented in these ceremonies. 

Die Indianerstimme am _ oberen 
Rio Negro und Yapura und ihre sprach- 
liche ZugehGrigkeit. (Z. f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1906, XXXVIII, 166-205, 1 pl., 
15 fgs., map.) Describes briefly the 
Indian tribes which the author has him- 
self visited or from which he has col- 
lected linguistic material. The peoples 
concerned belong to at least 6 distinct 
stocks: Arawakan (Baré, Baniva, 
Uarekena, Yaviteros, Tariana, and 
numerous other tribes) ; Betoyan (Tu- 
cano, Uanana or Kotitia, Kobéua or 
Hahanaua, Koroa, Makuna, Papuli- 
haihanaua, Uasdnd, Uaiana, Médxdia, 
Pamoa, etc.) ; Makuan (numerous tribes 
wandering between the Caiary and its 
tributaries and between the Rio Negro 
and the Yapura—a new _ linguistic 
stock); Cariban (Umaua, Hianakata, 
Carijona, and others) ; Miranhan (tribes 


centering on the Rio Cauiuary and west- | 


ward between the Yapura and the I¢a) ; 
and Uitolan (neighbors of the Miranhan, 
numerous tribes between the upper 
Yapura and I¢a, particularly on the Rio 
Carapana and the Igaraparana an- 
other new linguistic stock). Pages 190- 
203 are devoted to language, brief vo- 
cabularies of 8 Arawakan, 11 Betoyan, 


Mercante (V.) 


1 Cariban, 3 Makuan, and 2 Miranhan 
dialects being given. 

Investigaciones cranio- 
métricas en las escuelas nacionales de La 
Plata. (Arch. de Pedag. y Ciencas 
afines, La Plata, 1906, I, 41-79.) 
Gives three measurements (ant.-post, 
max. transv., bizygom. ) of 652 male and 
549 female pupils between the ages of 6 
and 20 years in the Normal School, Col- 
egio Nacional and Escuela Graduada 
Anexa, representing descendants of the 
numerous nationalities now present in 
Argentina. The variation in the ex- 
tremes of the cephalic index is great, but 
the general type is brachycephalic, the 
proportion of dolichocephalic being very 
small, The girls are more brachy- 
cephalic. 


Meyer (H.) Die Vorzeit des Menschen 


im Aquatorialen Andengebiet. (Intern. 
Amerik.-Kongr. Stuttgart, 1904, 1906, 
XIV, 47-56.) In the Andean highlands 
no traces of diluvial man have yet been 
found, the oldest human relics in the 
equatorial region here indicating a more 
advanced culture than that of Pampean 
man (associated with the remains of ex- 
tinct mammals). These relics the au- 
thor attributes to ‘‘the Quitu, who in- 
habited this plateau before the Cara and 
the Inca.’’ Man took possession of these 
regions in the beginning of the present 
post-glacial period. 


Nielsen (Y.) Die altesten Verbindungen 


zwischen Norwegen und Amerika. 
(Ibid., 91-99.) Discusses the Norse 
voyages to America and the contact of 
the explorers with the aborigines and the 
references to the latter in the old text. 
Dr N. believes that ‘in the eleventh 
century the coasts of Nova Scotia were 
inhabited by Eskimo’’; also that the 
voyage of King Harold Haardraade was 
to Vinland, not to Greenland. The 
people of Markland, Vinland, Green- 
land, were all Eskimo, but in Nova Sco- 
tia, etc., Indian tribes may have been 
their close neighbors. 


Olshausen (— ) Ueber Wurfspeere von 


einem der Indianerstimme am Ucayali, 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1906, xxXvIu, 
229-231.) Treats of seven throwing- 
spears from Indian tribes on the Yu- 
cayali and now in the Royal Ethno- 
logical Museum. They resemble the 
spears brought from the Yapura by Dr 
Koch, and their points are brown from 
urali poison. 


Preuss (K. T.) Religionen der Natur. 
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vilker. Amerika. (A. f. Religsw., 
Lpzg., 1906, IX, I14-142.) Résumés 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


reviews of recent books and monographs | 


on the religion and mythology of the 
Indians of North, Central, and South 


America, by Hill-Tout (Siciatl), God- | 
dard (Hupa), Dixon (Maidu), Kroeber | 


(California culture-types), Owens (Mus- 


quakie: Sauk and Fox), Kroeber (Ara- | 
paho social organization), Dorsey (Ara- | 


paho sundance), Fletcher (Pawnee 
Hako ceremony), Voth (Oraibi Oaqél 
ceremony), Fewkes (Hopi Katcinas), 
Seler (Mexican codex, representations 
of sacrifices on monuments, etc. ), Ehren- 
reich (primitive myths of America), 
Bandelier (Titicaca myths and _tradi- 
tions). 

Ruge (W.) Ein Globus von Gemma 
Frisius. (Intern. Amerik.-Kongr. 
Stuttgart, 1904, 1906, XIV, 3-10.) De- 
scribes a globe by Gemma Frisius (ca. 
1550), the South American names on 
which are of particular interest, belong- 
ing with those on the Mercator map of 
1541, and of the mappemonde of Vopell. 

Sapper (K.) Der Einfluss des Menschen 
auf die Gestaltung des mexikanisch- 
mittelamerikanischen Landschaftbildes. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 
149-152.) The earliest advent of man 
in this region is post-diluvial. The land 
was populated partly from the north, 
partly from the south —the old ‘ civ- 
ilized’’ peoples (Aztecs, Mayas) being 
of northern origin. Much change in the 
aspect of the country was due to the pur- 
suit of agriculture ; but great alteration oc- 
curred through the Spanish conquest, by 
disturbance of native settlements and by 
the introduction of domesticated animals 
and plants. Increase of population in 
the nineteenth century and the inroads 
of modern culture (industrial and eco- 
nomical in particular) have also made 
significant changes. 

Solberg (O.) Ueberdie Ba’hos der Hopi. 
(A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1905, N. 
S., IV, 48-74, 3 pl., 14 fgs.) Treats, 
on basis of author’s observations in the 
winter of 1903-4, the symbolism of the 
bahos of the Hopi (Moqui) Indians, 
particularly of the pueblos of Mi- 
shongnovi and Shipaulovi (his chief in- 
formant was Sikyapiki, the old Snake- 
chief of the latter). Maierial, form, 
color, etc., are discussed. S. does not 
agree with Fewkes’ interpretation of the 
éahos as symbolic corn-offerings, etc. 

Stolpe (H.) Ueber die Forschungser- 
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gebnisse der schwedischen Grénland- 
Expedition vom Jahre 1899. (Intern. 
Amerik.-Kongr. Stuttgart, 1904, 1906, 
XIV, IOI-105, 5 pl.) Résumés results 
of the Swedish investigations of 1899 of 
Eskimo remains (6 ‘‘stations’’ were 
found, the one at Cape Mary on Claver- 
ing island contained a multitude of 
graves—the last living Eskimo was 
seen there in 1823 and the disappear- 
ance of the tribe is unexplained) on the 
N. E. coast of Greenland between 70° 
and 75° lat. The finds include graves, 
ruins of winter and traces of summer 
dwellings, lamps, women’s knives, 
wooden shovels, knives of iron and 
bone, kayak-scrapers, tools of bone and 
walrus teeth, harpoon and spear points, 
bows and arrows, throwing-sticks, toy- 
human and animal figures, etc. A 
wooden bow] in the grave of a girl con- 
tained dolls, a woman’s knife, etc. 
Most interesting of all perhaps were 
some miniature models of winter-houses 
made by children. Dr S. believes that 
the Eskimo reached N. E. Greenland by 
the same northern route as the Arctic 
wolf and the muskox. 

(C.) Historical 
the Indians of Canada]. 
Rep. Ont. 1905, Toronto, 1906, 71I- 
83.) Historical notes on the Indian 
stocks and tribes of Canada, particularly 
the Algonquian and Iroquoian. Dr T. 
believes that the Indians of the Atlantic 
section came from the northwest — the 
region north of L. Superior was one 
great center of distribution. Man prob- 
ably first appeared in North America on 
the N. W. coast in the post-glacial age, 
and the Eskimo had reached Greenland 
and the Algonquians the Atlantic coast by 
the tenth century at least. 

Varona (E. J.) Cuba _precolumbina. 
(Rev. Fac. Letr. y Ci., Habana, 1906, 
11, 156-161.) Brief general discussion, 
with references to Bachiller y Morales’ 
rather chaotic Cuba Primitiva, Cor- 
nilliac’s Anthropologie des Antilles, de 
Arma’s La fébula de los Caribes, etc. 


account [of 
(Ann. Arch. 


Wolkenhauer (A.) War die magnetische 


Deklination vor Kolumbus erster Reise 
nach Amerika tatsaichlich unbekannt? 
(Intern. Amerik.-Kongr. Stuttgart, 1904, 
1906, XIV, 11-29.) Discusses views of 
Bertelli, d’ Avezacs, Hellmann, etc. Dr 
W. seeks to prove that ‘‘ the compasses 
of Columbus afford palpable proof for a 
knowledge of magnetic declination,’’ as 
d’ Avezacs maintained. 


i 
| | 
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The Archeological Congress at Vannes. — The second congress of 
the Prehistoric Society of France was held August 21-26 in the capital 
of the Department of Morbihan, the classic land of megalithic monu- 
ments, at any rate so far as France is concerned. ‘The attendance ex- 
ceeded that of the very successful first congress held at Périgueux last 
year. Va.ure (London, October 4, 1906) gives the following report 
of the congress : 

The inaugural meeting at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, August 21, was graced 
by the presence of prominent citizens. Speeches were made by the Mayor 
of Vannes, Senator Riou, Professor Adrien de Mortillet, president of the 
congress, and by Dr Marcel Baudouin, the secretary, who insisted on the 
need of providing a special building to house the rich collections of the 
Société polymathique, and on the desirability of creating a national 
Megalithic park comparable to the Yellowstone National Park of the 
United States. The president of the local committee, M. Moric, wel- 
comed the congress in the name of the Société polymathique, the museum 
of which was much admired by the parties which visited it in the after- 
noon. It includes collections from the principal tumuli of the neighbor- 
hood, excavated by the society during its many years of existence ; there 
are, for example, the splendid necklaces of callais beads, a fine series of 
fibrolite axes, curious stone disks, scarcely found outside this area, and 
huge polished celts. In the evening M. Riou gave a reception at the 
Mairie, and various toasts were proposed. 

The numerous papers and the lively discussions attest the success of 
the congress. M. Rutot, the curator of the Royal Museum of Brussels, 
led off with a consideration of the question of the Paleolithic bed of 
Havre ; he maintained that there was no question of displacement ; what 
had taken place was a falling in of the superincumbent earth and erosion 
of the cliff. Dr Joussel then described a new prehistoric bed discovered 
at La Longére, near Nogent-le-Notrou (Eure-et-Loire), where objects of 
varying appearance and disputable age have been found, assigned by the 
author to the Flénusien age of Rutot. M. Hue brought forward a new 
method of measuring the skulls of Canidze, which M. Baudouin urged all 
archeologists to apply to the measurement of other animals. Dr Guéb- 
hard appealed to the archeologists of the world to bring into existence a 
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map of prehistoric monuments, the preliminary steps toward which have 
been made by the Société préhistorique de Paris. 

Two long sittings were held on the morning and evening of the second 
day. The first subject was the Paleolithic age of Brittany, introduced by 
M. Sageret, of Carnac, who was followed by MM. de Mortillet, Rutot, 
and Baudouin, who showed why beds of this epoch are rare: the Neolithic 
period has attracted more attention in Brittany (Mortillet) ; Brittany is 
only the central area of Quaternary Brittany, which was united to the 
British Isles until the Magdalenian period (Rutot), and to a southwestern 
continent which survives in Bell-Ile, Quiberon, Houat, etc. (Baudouin). | 
Some stones of this period were exhibited by M. Landren, of St Nazaire, 
under the name of eoliths ; the Rennes flints of M. Pavot were not regarded 
as of prehistoric character. Dordogne, the scene of the last congress, 
next claimed the attention of the meeting. M. l’Abbé Chastaing 
offered some remarks on the hammers for use with bones discovered in the 
cave of Le Moustier, and M. de Ricard directed attention to the new 
Magdalenian station of Rocheyral, Dréme valley. Finally, M. de Mor- 
tillet brought into prominence the Placard cave (Charente), and the 
various industries there practised ; in this connection there arose a dis- 
cussion on the pre-Solutrian age of M. l’Abbé Breuil, for which M. 
Rutot and |’ Abbé Chastaing took up the cudgels. 

M. Rutot spoke on the question of the Micoque beds, on the Vézére, 
after dealing with the Strépyien of France. He showed that the Chelles- 
Moustérien of Micoque was in reality Strépyien, and that this stage fell 
between the Chelléen and the Mesvinien, and not between the Chelléen 
and the Moustérien. M. Feuvrier (of Dole) directed attention to a 
Magdalenian cave in the Jura, and M. J. Dharvent exhibited a sculptured 
flint of the Moustérien age. 

On Wednesday evening Neolithic problems were approached ; among 
the papers were those of Dr Martin, on the false tumulus of La Motte 
Beudron (Deux-Sévres) ; M. Goby, on the tumuli of the districts of St 
Vallier de Thiay, St Cézaire, and Grasse (Alpes Maritimes) ; and M. 
Roerich, of St Petersburg, on sculptured Neolithic flints. M. Rutot then 
turned to the Flénusien, or lower Neolithic, in France and showed that 
traces could be found from one end of France to the other. Dr Monte- 
lius then gave a summary exposition of the Stockholm collections from 
the Robenhausen and other periods. 

On the morning of Thursday the pottery of the dolmens came up for 
discussion ; M. Fourdrignier, of Paris, showed that the study of finger- 
prints might be of value, but it was pointed out that the information 
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could throw little light on questions of race. Other papers were those 
of M. Goby, on the dolmen pottery of the Grasse district, and the mica- 
ceous pottery of Camp du Bois-du-Rouret (Alpes Maritimes). After a 
remarkable paper by Dr Stjerna on the Scandinavian origin of the Bur- 
gundians came papers on megalithic monuments, among them those of 
Dr Jousset, on the Carnacean age of Perche ; Dr Coutil, on megalithic 
monuments in Normandy; M. José Fortés, on megalithic sculptures in 
Portugal; M. Tavarés de Proenga, on the classification of Portuguese 
dolmens ; M. Coutil, on his exploration and restoration of the tumulus 
of Fontenay-le-Marmion (Calvados) in 1904 and 1906. Important 
communications were read by Dr Waldemar Schmidt, on megalithic 
monuments in Denmark ; by Dr Montelius, on the same in Sweden; by 
Dr Baudouin, on five years’ excavations and restorations of the mega- 
liths of Vendée. A popular evening lecture on the dolmens of Brit- 
tany, illustrated by lantern-slides, had already been given in the theater 
on the previous evening. 

On Thursday evening the subject of prehistoric gold in Brittany and 
Vendée was treated by Count Costa de Beauregard and Dr Baudouin, and 
much was said on the significance of menhirs and of the alignments. 
For M. de Paniagua they are evidence of a phallic cult, for M. Rutot 
they are sign-posts, for M. Montelius and for Dr Baudouin tombstones, 
and the last view finds support in the results of the excavations of Dr 
3audouin and M. Hue. ‘The views on the alignments were varied; they 
were ex-votos, and they were connected with the Trojan war; but the 
majority hesitated to express an opinion. M. le Rouzic, Dr Baudouin, 
and others, subject to more extensive researches in Brittany and else- 
where, were disposed to connect them with a solar cult. Among other 
papers, Dr Atgier discussed the megalithic enclosures, and M. de Clér- 
ambant galgals, or cairns, in Indre-et-Loire. 

M. de Villemereuvil proposed a motion on the State protection of 
megaliths. Speaking generally, it may be said that both the discussions 
and the numerous papers were of much interest, and the meetings were 
attended by more than a hundred members. 

The following three days were taken up with excellently organized 
excursions ; weather, vehicles, meals, and speeches, all were of the best, 
and more than a hundred took part in each excursion. The first day was 
consecrated to the Gulf of Morbihan, and among the objects visited were 
the cromlechs of Kergonan, the tumulus of Gavr’inis, and the magnificent 
dolmens of Locmariaquer, including the largest known menhir. On the 
second day visits were paid to the little-known alignments of St Pierre, in 
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Quiberon, and of Erdeven, and to the dolmens of Roch-en-Aud, Crocuno, 
Rondossec, etc. 

The third day was reserved for Carnac and its marvelous alignments, 
Menec, Kermario, and Kerlescant. Worthy of special mention were the 
visits to the tumulus of Moustoir-Carnac, and to the Miln Museum, where 
the secretary of the congress paid a well-deserved tribute to the brilliant 
efforts of the regretted founder and his enthusiastic and devoted pupil, M. 
le Rouzic. Finally, a visit was rendered to the splendid tumulus of St 
Michel-Carnac, so well cared for by M. d’ Ault du Mesnil, president of the 
Megalithic Monuments Commission, who himself acted as guide. 

In the course of the three days numerous speeches were made by foreign 
members, who were roused to enthusiasm alike by the monuments and by 
the organization of the gathering. Mention must be made of the utter- 
ances of M. Rutot, on the Gulf of Morbihan ; of Dr Baudouin, on sub- 
merged megaliths in Brittany and Vendée, and on the technique of 
restorations ; and of the erudition of M. de Mortillet, as well as of the 
demonstrations of MM. d’ Ault du Mesnil and le Rouzic ; the latter also 
spoke in the Miln Museum on the alignments of Carnac, and on his 
researches on the spot. 

As the scene of the next congress in 1907 Abbeville was suggested by 
more than one speaker. Before the congress separated, the healths of M. 
de Mortillet, Dr Baudouin, and M. Giraux were proposed in eulogistic 
terms. As M. Rutot said, a society that has been able to accomplish so 
much in its infancy will do much more in its maturer years, and this was 
equally the opinion of the foreign savants who attended the meeting. 


The ‘‘ Omaha Man.’’ — And now comes another ‘‘ early man,’’ this 
time from Nebraska, regarding which Messrs E. H. Barbour and H. B. 
Ward, of the University of Nebraska, address the following communica- 
tion to Sctence under date of October 27: 


In a circular mound recently opened on a Loess hill north of Florence, 
near Omaha, Nebraska, various skeletal parts, and eight human skulls of a 
primitive type were exposed. The credit of the discovery belongs to Mr 
Robert F. Gilder, of Omaha, who described and figured the skulls in the 
World-Herald, October 21. 

That there was intrusive burial in this mound is apparent from the fact 
that the skulls found below a layer of burned clay are of a much more primi- 
tive type than those found above it. Already five skulls have been taken from 
the lower level, and three from the upper, and others are in evidence and will 
be dug out later. Those of the upper layer probably belonged to Indians of a 
later period, and may be left out of account for the present. The skulls of the 
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lower layer are low-browed and inferior, the superciliary ridges being thick 
and protruding, the distance through the temples narrow, and the frontal 
eminences being as feebly developed as in Neanderthal man. The low arch 
of the skull is not the result of head-binding, but is normal and characteristic 
as is evidenced by five crania, two of which are fairly complete. Unfortu- 
nately the occiput is fragmentary or wanting in the specimens now at hand. 

The skulls are brachycephalic, and extremely narrow in transverse diam- 
eter through the temples, expanding rapidly at the parietals. Length of skull 
182 mm. ; minimum breadth 93 mm. ; maximum breadth 160 mm. 

In shape and size the mandible agrees well with that of modern man, 
although the following marked differences are to be noted: the bone, particu- 
larly in the region of the symphysis, is far heavier, the muscular scars more 
prominent, and the third molar in each case is ground to the very gum, while 
the second and third are ground in a diminishing ratio. The canines are weak 
and scarcely distinguishable from the incisors, and the space between the 
molars and the base of the coronoid is wide. 

The limb bones indicate a stature of six feet, the femora being somewhat 
stronger, and the humeri being somewhat weaker than might be expected. 
The femora, which are massive, manifest an interior curvature more pro- 
nounced than ordinary, and in cross section they appear triangular through 
the great development of the linea aspera, all muscular scars and tuberosities 
are noticeably prominent, the scar for ligamentum teres being elliptical in out- 
line, deep and nearly twice as long as broad. 

The skulls of the Nebraska man seem to be inferior to those of the mound 
builder, but for the present at least will be viewed as early representatives of 
that tribe [szc]. 

In corroboration are the flint implements or chips found associated with 
the skulls and bones, and the mode of burial. As work progresses a detailed 
illustrated report will be made. 


Robert C. H. Brock, a generous patron of the science of anthropology, 
died in Philadelphia, August 8, 1906. Mr Brock was born in Philadel- 
phia, July 26, 1861, and was educated at Dr Ferris’ School in Philadel- 
phia, Saint Paul’s School in Concord, New Hampshire, and at Worcester 
College, Oxford, England. He studied law in the office of the Honorable 
George M. Dallas, and was admitted to the bar in 1884. He became a 
partner in the firm of W. H. Newbold’s Son and Company, bankers, in 
1888, and retired in 1894. He then traveled in Europe to regain his 
health, which had become impaired, and on his return devoted himself to 
scientific and charitable pursuits. Asa member of the board of managers 
of the Department of Archeology of the University of Pennsylvania he 
took an active interest in the Free Museum of Science and Art, to which 
he made large gifts— notably his very valuable collection of gold and 
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silver coins. Mr Brock was vice-president for Pennsylvania of the 
Archeological Institute of America, a director of the Academy of Fine 
Arts of Philadelphia, a manager of the Franklin Institute, and a member 
of the American Philosophical Society and of many other scientific and 
literary organizations. In 1904 he was elected colonel of the Second 
Regiment, N. G. P., which office he held until the time of his death. 
Mr Brock was a man of wide culture and warm sympathies, and his 


early death is deeply mourned by his many friends. 
STEWART CULIN. 


Ecole d’Anthropologie. — The thirty-first year of the Ecole d’An- 
thropologie at Paris began November 5, 1906. The courses for the year 
include the following : 

M. L. Capitan, professor: The Bases of Prehistory. Industry, Art. 

M. Georces Hervé, professor: (1) The Negro Problem in the 
United States. (2) History of Ethnology in the 18th Century. 

M. P.-G. ManHoupDEAu, professor: Origin of Man. Our Zoological 
Neighbors: the Simians and the Anthropoids. 

M. L. MANovuvRIER, professor: Psychologic Physiology. 

M. ADRIEN DE MorTILLET, professor: Comparative Study of Prim- 
itive Industries, Ancient and Modern. 

M. G. PapILLAULT, professor: Societies among Primitive Peoples. 

M. FRANZ SCHRADER, professor: The Impulse of the Cosmic Medium 
and the Evolution of Cosmologic Thought. 

M. S. ZapBorowsklI, professor: Europe: Origin of Nations, Lan- 
guages, Manners. The Mediterranean Shore: Pre-Aryans, Eurafricans. 

M. J. Hucuet, adjunct professor: Religion and Superstitions in 
Ethiopia, the Eastern Coast of Africa, and the Lake Region. 

M. E. Rasaup: adjunct professor: Anatomical Bases of Theories 
Relative to Criminality. 

The following complimentary courses will also be given : 

M. Le Dr R. VerRNEAU: The Quaternary Races of Europe. The 
Negroid Race of Grimaldi and the Race of Cro-Magnon. 

M. LE Dr R. AntHony: The Morphology of the Brain in Man and 
the Apes. 

M. LE Dr A. Marie: Comparative Psychopathology. 

M. R. Dussaup: Mycenian Culture in Rhodes and Cyprus. 


Joint Meeting of Anthropologists. —The annual meetings of the 
American Anthropological Association and of the American Folk-Lore 
Society will be held at Columbia University, New York City, beginning 
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December 27, 1906, in affiliation with Section H of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. Members are cordially invited 
to be present and to contribute papers on subjects connected with their 
respective fields of research. Titles should be sent to Dr George Grant 
MacCurdy, Secretary of the American Anthropological Association, Yale 
University Museum, New Haven, Conn. 


Exploration of the Station at La Téne. — The Historical Society 
of the Canton of Neuchatel has planned a thorough and systematic ex- 
ploration of the station at La Téne. Work is to be begun in March, 
1907, and continued until the entire site has been thoroughly ex- 
amined. It is expected that several years will be required to complete 
the work, as it will not be possible to make excavations during the 
seasons of high water. The last work of any consequence was in 1883, 
at which time much valuable material was recovered. ‘The estimated 
cost of the exploration is placed at 20,000 frs., which is to be provided 
partly by the city of Neuchatel and the Historical Society, together with 
a special grant from the Swiss government. All objects discovered 
during the exploration are to be deposited in the Musée Historique, 
Neuchatel. 


Horatio Nelson Rust. — We regret to record the death, on Novem- 
ber 14, 1906, at the age of seventy-eight years, of Horatio Nelson Rust, 
at his home in South Pasadena, California. Major Rust was the son of 
Nelson Rust, a Connecticut abolitionist, and was himself the friend and 
companion of John Brown and a veteran of the Civil War. For many 
years he had been actively interested in Southwestern archeology and 
ethnology, and had made important archeological collections, especially in 
southern California. He wasa member of the American Anthropological 
Association and a contributor to the American Anthropologist. His last 
endeavor of a scientific character is the brief article that appears in the 
current issue. 

Major Rust was born in Amherst, Mass., May 11, 1828, and was 
educated in the public schools and in Amherst Academy. His early 
years were spent as a druggist and a farmer in his native state; later he 
traveled in the interest of several business firms. At the breaking out of 
the Civil War he offered his services and was assigned to the medical 
department, serving as acting surgeon in the engagements at City Point 
and before Petersburg. At the close of the war he settled in Chicago, 
where he was engaged in commercial pursuits until 1881, when he re- 
moved to southern California where he established a ranch that became 
one of the show places of South Pasadena, being visited by many tourists. 
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Major Rust was a warm friend of the Mission Indians and did much to 
alleviate their sufferings. He was interested in educational matters and 
was largely instrumental in the founding of the Pasadena Public Library, 
of which he was chosen president. He was twice married —in 1851 to 
Fidelia Humphrey, who died in 1899, afterward to Miss Hattie S. Elliott. 
His wife and five children survive him. 

George W. H. Stouch, Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. A., retired, was 
born in Gettysburg, Pa., March 3, 1842, and died in Washington, 
D. C., November 11, 1906. Shortly after the outbreak of the Civil War, 
when but nineteen years of age, he enlisted in the 11th U. S. Infantry, was 
promoted for gallant conduct at Chancellorsville, prostrated later by 
typhoid fever, seriously wounded at Gettysburg, and came out at the 
close of the war as a commissioned officer in the 3d U. S. Infantry, to be 
assigned at once to active duty on the Indian frontier, where he spent 
most of the remaining years of his life up to his final prostration a few 
months ago, due directly to his old wound. 

The passing away of Colonel Stouch loosens another of the few re- 
maining links which bind the present to the past of the great Western 
Plains. His personal acquaintance included Colonel William Bent, of 
Bent’s Fort, John S. Smith, the old-time Cheyenne trader, Lone Wolf, 
Little Raven, Roman Nose, Dull Knife, and a score of other famous 
chiefs and frontiersmen of forty years ago. He commanded a company 
of regulars at the great treaty of Medicine Lodge in 1867, the first treaty 
by which the wild Cheyenne, Kiowa, Arapaho, and Comanche recog- 
nized the power of the U. S. Government and consented to come upon 
reservations. This was perhaps the largest Indian gathering in the his- 
tory of the Plains, there being about 5,000 Indians in attendance, besides 
some 600 whites, including commissioners, military, and civilians. The 
Colonel’s description of the defiant entry of the Cheyenne on this occa- 
sion was graphic — charging down in military order, every man mounted, 
painted, and stripped to the G-string, swinging his rifle above his head, 
with a belt of cartridges around his naked waist and another wrapped in 
bracelet fashion around his arm. Before a year had passed the Colonel’s 
command was fighting these same Cheyenne along the Kansas frontier. 
In all these dangers and alarms his young wife was always near his side. 
Incidental to this campaign was the heroic stand on Arickaree Fork by 
Colonel (General) Forsyth, who also has passed away within a few weeks, 
fifty men against five hundred for a whole week until help arrived. In 
1894-98 Colonel Stouch acted as agent for the Northern Cheyennes and 
Crows of Montana. On December 15, 1898, he was put on the retired 
jist for disability. From January 1, 1900, until the beginning of his 
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final illness in the summer of 1906 he served in the same capacity with 
the Southern Cheyenne and Arapaho in Oklahoma, being thus brought 
into daily friendly contact with the chiefs and warriors whom he had 
formerly met in battle. His honorable record of forty-five years as a soldier 
is a matter of official history. In his dealings with Indians, both as mili- 
tary officer and as agent, he was sympathetic and firm in exactly the right 
proportion to command affection and respect. No man in the service 
understood better the character and customs of the Indian, or could uti- 
lize this knowledge to better advantage to produce results. As a man he 
was consistent and upright, conscientious and exact, kindly and helpful, in 
all relations of life. He is survived by his widow, a son, and a daughter. 
JAMEs Mooney. 


THE courts have handed down a decision favorable to the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, to which Lewis H. Morgan, who died a quarter of a 
century ago, bequeathed the sum of $75,000 for the higher education of 
women. It would seem natural that Mr Morgan’s estate should have 
been bequeathed for the purpose of perpetuating the notable anthropo- 
logical work to which he devoted his life, save for the fact, which is not 
generally known, that he lost a brilliant daughter a few years before his 
own death, asad occurrence that no doubt determined the purpose of 
his generous bequest. 


ON THE OCCASION of its recent quatercentenary the degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred by the University of Aberdeen on the following, 
together with many others: J. Deniker, librarian of the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Paris; Arthur J. Evans, keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford ; Harald H6ffding, professor of philosophy, Copenhagen ; Com- 
mandatore Rudolfo Lanciani, professor of ancient topography, University 
of Rome; W. M. Flinders Petrie, professor of Egyptology, University 
College, London ; and Salomon Reinach, professor of archeology, Paris. 


THE FOLLOWING GRANTS have been made by the general committee of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science for research under 
the section of Anthropology: Excavations in Crete, £100; Glastonbury 
lake village, £30; Excavations on Roman sites in Britain, £15 ; Anthro- 
pometric investigations, £17, 17s., 3d.; Age of stone circles, £ 3; 
Anthropological photographs, £3, 3s., 6d. 

‘VHE FOLLOWING OFFICERS of the California Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society have been elected for 1906-07: President, Charles 
Keeler ; First Vice-president, John Fryer; Second Vice-president, W. F. 
Bade ; Zreasurer, S. A. Barrett; Secretary, A. L. Kroeber ; Councilors, 
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Charles F. Lummis, W. C. Mitchell, Mrs Thomas B. Bishop, John E. 
Matzke, C. Hart Merriam, E. J. Molera. 


A Correction: An unfortunate mistake occurs in the footnote on 
the first page of Miss Breton’s account of the International Congress of 
Anthropology and Prehistoric Archeology, published in the July-Septem- 
ber issue of the American Anthropologist. ‘The statement that ‘the 
mountains rise steeply above the caves,” etc., refers to the caves of 
Baoussé-Roussé near Menton, not to those of Le Moustier. 


THE FIRST TWO NUMBERS Of Volume I of Zhe Old North-West Leaf- 
lets, published by Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, under the auspices of 
the Chicago History Teachers’ Association, consist of ‘‘ The Last Two 
Journeys of Father Marquette,’’ by Edwin Erle Sparks, and ‘‘ Manners 
and Customs of the Western Indians,’’ by Charles W. Mann. 


Dr T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN’s On the Great American Plateau : Wan- 
derings among Canyons and Buttes in the Land of the Cliff Dweller and 
the Indian of To-day is announced among the fall publications of George 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Dr D. Ranpati-MaclIver, of Oxford, gave a lecture under the 
auspices of the American Ethnological Society at the American Museum 
of Natural History, on October 29, on ‘‘ The Ethnology and Archeology 
of North and South Africa.’’ 

Mr Louis J. DE Mituau, A.B. (Harvard, ’06), and Mr John W. 
Hastings, A.B. (Harvard, ’05), A.M. (Harvard, ’06) have been ap- 
pointed members of the Peabody Museum staff as ethnologists of the 
South American Expedition. 

Mr O. G. Lipsy, secretary of the State Historical Society of North 
Dakota, at Bismarck, has commenced a preliminary historical survey of the 
state for the purpose of locating its archeological and historical materials. 


THE seventh annual Huxley memorial lecture of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain was given on November 1 by Professor W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, F.R.S., on the subject of ‘‘ Migrations.’’ 

Dr ARNOLD Jacort, professor of zoology in the School of Forestry at 
Tharandt, has been appointed director of the Zoological and Ethnological 
Museum at Dresden, in succession to Dr A. B. Meyer. 

PROFESSOR ADOLF FURTWANGLER has been appointed conservator of 
the K6nigliche Antiquarium at Munich, succeeding the late Professor W. 
von Christ. 

Dr WILLIAM SEepDGwIck, known for his studies of heredity, died in 
London, October 23, aged eighty-five years. 
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